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TRAFFIC WAITS ON THE CHILDREN 


Among the pretty features of Central Park in June are the ‘“‘ May Parties” of children. It is no uncommon thing for the entire 
traffic of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street to be held up while one of these -processions of fancifully 
attired youngsters passes on its way to the emerald lawns of the Park 
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COMMENT 


Tue anthoritative announcement of peace established 
in the Transvaal was news of so welcome a tenor that 
it imparted a thrill of joy not only to the followers of 
the contending parties, but to the whole civilized world 
as well. It has been latterly a piteous spectacle, this 
war in South Africa, with a great engine for civiliza- 
tion and progress harried and distressed upon the one 
side, a band of Spartan patriots fighting on behalf of 
a forlorn hope on the other. The first, despite its 
power, impotent to get to work with any degree of 
effectiveness upon the pressing necessities of the re- 
organization and re-establishment of government; the 
second equally impotent, despite the heroic mould of 
its constituent parts, to accomplish any of the things 
it was seeking by force of arms to win against over- 
whelming odds. One’s sympathies have been sorely 
taxed throughout the conflict, and more especially so 
during the last six months of its progress, for in this 
latter perio? it has lacked what little inspirational 
quality there may be in contemplating a mighty con- 
tention between two great forces, and had degenerated 
into an exasperatingly futile exhibition of sparring 
for points. War is never admirable, but when in its 
pursuit by decisive contests issues are settled, it is 
less wicked than it becomes when neither party to the 
difference comes out into the open field to do and to 
dare, and to settle once and for all the quarrel in 
which they are engaged. The despatch from Lord 
Kitchener, therefore, was doubly welcome to every one, 
since it not only announced the restoration of the only 
proper condition under which civilized man can live 
tolerably, but also dropped a final curtain upon a 
spectacle of carnage that had ceased to be edifying 
and had become wholly demoralizing. 


There is practically a unanimity of opinion as to the 
terms of peace. That these are highly honorable to 
both the British and the Boers is universally ad- 
mitted. The nation that is hailed as a victor has 
cause to be exultant over the success of its arms, of 
course, but none the less the people who are van- 
quished have no cause to feel humiliated. On the 
contrary, they have won for themselves a place in his- 
tory which will take an added lustre as the years pass; 
and not only this, they have also obtained from the 
victor terms of settlement under which they will en- 
joy every substantial privilege which a constitutional 
form of government accords to its citizens or to its 
subjects. And in such fashion have these privileges 
been acquired by the Boers that even in the welcome 
hour of the triumph of his arms the British King 
does not venture to proclaim the victory in exultant 
phrases, but so chooses his words as to show a sincere 
wish on his part to conciliate still further those with 
whom he was lately at war, to soothe their wounds, 
and to make them feel that they are weleome mem- 
bers of the national family into which they have been 
unwillingly brought. 


It is impossible to believe that the leaders of the 
Roer forces, once order is completely restored and civil 
administration has superseded martial law, can be 
without influence in the new régime; and if they bring 
to the efforts of the crown to build up a strong and 
adequate governing system that same energy and con- 
structive assistance which they evinced in the conduct 
and planning of their campaigns, there is every 
reason to believe that they will in time acquire the 
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official positions of confidence and influence under 
British sovereignty that would have been theirs under 
the flag for which they fought. Hence it is that both 
parties seem to have treated wisely the points at issue 
when they came to determine upon the terms of peace. 
Old scores are wiped out. Grudges are forgotten. 
Retaliatory measures involving either blood or treas- 
ure are wholly dispensed with. The victor will pay 
the financial cost of his victory, and the sum of 
£3,000,000—almost equal to the amount paid by the 
United States for its Eastern problem—will be ex- 
pended by the British treasury in restoring the physi- 
cal fortunes of the farmers who have suffered. The 
prisoners in exile are to be restored to their families, 
and as rapidly as the reconstruction permits, the mili- 
tary forces of Britain are to be withdrawn and self- 
government substituted. In short, the defeated Boer 
while losing the shell of his contention has won its 
substance, and the victor has won virtually only the 
acknowledgment of his sovereignty, which, indeed, was 
all that he was after from the beginning. It is a 
happy ending of a costly controversy, and when its 
results are considered, one wonders why in an age 
that is supposed to be enlightened similar ends might 
not have been attained at a less appalling cost. 





The cost to which the British have been put in the 
prosecution of the war in the Transvaal can never 
be computed, but viewed in all its aspects it is, as Mr. 
Kruger said it would be, sufficient to stagger hu- 
manity. In pounds, shillings, and pence the pocket 
of the British tax-payer will suffer unto generations 
yet unborn; in the shedding of blood, the shattering 
of health, and the loss of life, it has been appalling. 
These factors can be approximately estimated, since 
they are a part of the records of the government, but 
to how great an extent the withdrawal of thousands 
of able-bodied men from fields of productive labor to 
enter upon a course of warfare has sapped the strength 
of the British people one can never know. The in- 
direct price which has been paid for the establishment 
of sovereignty is probably as great, as if not greater, 
than the direct cost of operations, and when we come to 
consider also the embitterment through failure of many 
leaders, once persons of the highest prestige and now 
broken in fame if not in fortune; we turn the eye 
from these pages of the expense account with a 
shudder, and possibly glad of it that by no process of 
figuring can we ever arrive at the exact total of these 
dread items. There comes to relieve this picture, how- 
ever, its other side, which peace permits us to look 
upon. The war over, thousands of men will be brought 
back from the field of destruction to the labor that is 
productive. The productivity of the rich lands of the 
Transvaal may now begin again, and under favorable 
conditions wax to greater magnitude than was ever 
dreamed of before; the restocking of the Boer farms 
will entail much useful labor that may yet serve ma- 
terially to reduce the enormous debit balance against 
the victors, and the return to useful employment of 
the men in khaki, with possibly a better liking for 
productive effort than they had two or three years ago, 
should add to the material prosperity of all. Never- 
theless, the incident has been one of awful cost. The 
peace becomes golden only in contrast with the black 
background of conflict, and it is to be hoped that the 
fearful magnitude of the price paid will manifest itself 
so clearly that never again will men dare to embark 
the fortunes of their followers in an enterprise of such 
dreadful consequence. 


Lord Kitchener was a factor of the utmost im- 
portance in bringing about the peace. Since the day 
on which he assumed command he has been popular 
with the Boers in the field. With hardly an excep- 
tion, the generals and commanders of the Boers have 
looked upon Kitchener as “ square,” and consequently 
they have been readier to treat with him than with 
Lord Milner, or than they would have been to treat 
with Lord Roberts, witi. whom, however, they had 
scarcely time to become acquainted. The news of 
peace caused President Kruger great distress, and he 
declared, when he received the despatch, that it could 
not possibly be true. It is perfectly well known in 
this country to those who have been in communi- 
cation with the old President of the Transvaal that 
he was opposed to peace, and that not for a single 
moment has he believed that the negotiations would 
result as they did. Peace, which has long been sought 
for by the generals, was a terrible blow to the hard 
and uncompromising civilian. 


The President’s speech at Arlington on Memorial 
day was in more than one respect the most finished 
and the most important of his oratorical efforts. Al- 
though Mr. Harrison is usually referred to as the one 
of all the Presidents who was the most graceful and 
the readiest of speakers, it was Mr. McKinley who, de- 
liberately or not, adopted the English system of seiz- 
ing upon occasions for speech to feel the pulse of the 
country, or to make important announcements. Mr. 
Roosevelt is following the custom, and therefore, on 
Memorial day. instead of confining himself to the or- 
dinary annual funeral discourse, took the opportunity 
to define his attitude on the Philippine question, es- 
pecially dwell*ng upon the subject of cruelties and tor- 
tures. Those who know what is in the President’s 
mind will not be misled by one interpretation of his 
statement, that he believes that this country will ever 
grant independence to the islands. He said that the 


time to discuss the question whether or not inde- 





pendence should be granted would be after the insur- 
rection is put down. But the President believes that 
it will always be to our advantage to remain in the 
Philippines, as it will always be for the betterment of 
the Filipinos that we shall not leave them to be the prey 
either of their own barbaric passions or of the greed 
of European powers or Japan, The President’s policy 
is to remain, and he is endorsed by every Republican 
convention which has met this year. If the Democrats 
take the other side of the issue, the Congressional elec- 
tions will determine whether the people want to re- 
main or go, and then the vexed quarrel ought to, and 
will be, set at rest for many years to come. The Presi- 
dent’s defence of the army was most just and vigor- 
ous. The army is not guilty of cruelties, but some of 
its officers and men have yielded to the temptations 
and necessities of barbarous warfare in a tropical cli- 
mate. These men he will discover and punish so far 
as he can, but so long as he is President the army 
may be assured of a champion of force and influence, 
who will not tolerate mud-slinging. Cruelty and tor- 
ture are not to be permitted, but the officers and men 
who are doing hard and dangerous duty under tropical 
skies are not to be visited with the sins of the few who 
are black sheep or who are temporarily maddened by 
Filipino outrages. 


As to the comments upon the President’s speech made 
by certain “sensitive Senators,’ these may be dis- 
missed as having little importance. If there was any- 
thing sectional in Mr. Roosevelt’s utterance it was 
read into his observations by his opponents, and not 
put there by himself. But even if the lynchings of 
which he spoke were confined to any one section of 
the nation, which they are not by any means, they 
would still have been a fit subject for reprobation by 
the Chief Magistrate of the land, and in the precise 
connection in which they were reprobated. The real 
facts of the situation are that the President appeared 
as the defender of the people as a whole against 
the attacks of those who would condemn the whole 
for the acts of the few; and if there was any real 
justification of the criticism of his address by the 
“sensitive Senators” beyond a desire to make parti- 
san capital by an appeal to prejudice and ignorance, it 
is yet to be made clear. It is to be hoped that the time 
will never come in this country when a President of 
the United States will be afraid to lay a heavy hand 
upon crime and those who practise it, because some 
one somewhere will rise up and solemnly declare that 
he and his constituents have been insulted, and that 
by his act of courage the offender has driven a num- 
ber of nails into his own political coffin. The idea 
that the intelligence of the South has taken offence at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks is preposterous, and the state- 
ment that his address at Arlington, conservative, re- 
strained, illuminating, and statesmanlike as it was, 
has destroyed his budding popularity among his warm- 
hearted fellow-citizens below the Mason and Dixon 
line is as silly as was the expectation that Lieutenant- 
xovernor Tillman’s insult of last autumn would be 
shown to be symptomatic. We should prefer to take 
the invitation of the Governor of Mississippi to the 
President to join him in a bear-hunt as more truly 
representing the personal attitude of the Southern 


people. 


The announcement made recently to the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences by Professor Emil von Behring 
of the results of his researches in consumption is of 
the deepest import. Professor Behring’s notable act 
in turning over the Nobel prize of $40,000 to the 
medical research institution he has founded at Mar- 
burg was recently noted in these columns; his stand- 
ing in the scientific world, his discovery of the diph- 
theria serum, stamp his judgment with the highest 
authority. Briefly, as the result of six years’ in- 
vestigation, Professor Behring finds that tuberculosis 
in man and in cattle (and other animais) is one and 
the same disease—originating with one and the same 
germ. This, it need hardly be said, is diametrically 
opposed to the views of the famous Dr. Koch of Ber- 
lin. Professor Behring has found that the disease- 
bearing germ is altered in passing from the blood of 
man to cattle, or the reverse; hence the confusion 
which has existed. But what is most important is 
that Professor Rehring has been able to inoculate 
very young animals (hitherto found impossible), and 
has obtained from these an-antitoxine serum, after 
the manner that the small-pox vaccine is cultivated. 
This is stirring news, and should it prove well ground- 
ed, another Nobel prize should be awarded this great 
bacteriologist. The event will be awaited with the 
keenest interest. The hopes of a genuine cure for the 
“white plague” have been blighted so often that 
scepticism in this field has grown a habit. No known 
physical force, no imagined unreality, no fad or folly 
known to the human mind, has been neglected, it 
would seem, in the search for a remedy against this 
most deadly enemy of the race. Everything. from 
bare feet and electricity to a close semblance of the 
Filipino water-cure, has been tried—nay, vaunted. 
The scourge goes on. Unto Professor Behring, or 
whomsoever wrests the secret at last, every nation 
upon earth should erect a great memorial, such as 
the people of France raised to their beloved Pasteur. 


’ 


President Loubet is safe home again from his ad- 
ventures in the frozen North. He has hobnobbed with 
the Autocrat of All the Russias on his native heath, 
and has wassailed with the Majesty of Denmark, who 














has at last unbent, and forgiven France for former 
shortcomings. Let us hope that all this may have up- 
lifted the good Frenchman, and so far infected him 
with the stiff spirit and downright ways of his brother 
despots that he may feel able to command, insist, or- 
dain, and decree that his Prime Minister, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, shall forthwith resume the toils of office, 
and form a new ministry, or, better still, continue the 
old one. We trust that the unduly retiring disposition 
of the Premier is only the shyness of the political 
prima donna who “ really has no voice to-night,” and 
that the autocrat of France will so far enter into 
the spirit of the game as to insist, entreat, plead, argue, 
reason, and, if need be, finally command M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau to do his duty, threatening him with Siberia 
if he holds back. The French Premier has already fur- 
nished the admiring world with the perfectly unpar- 
alleled spectacle of a Prime Minister of France who 
can keep in office more than a few weeks or months, 
and who, after the longest term of service on record 
since the great Revolution, has had an overwhelming 
endorsement at the polls, and this in spite of a vig- 
orous and outspoken campaign against the Clericals, 
whom all good Republicans declare to be the enemy of 
popular government on the Continent. Let us hope M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau is not fired with the wild ambi- 
tion of furnishing wondering mankind with a sight 
even more extraordinary: that of an emine tly suc- 
cessful statesman who, after three years of power, has 
had enough of it, and wishes only to go away back 
and sit down. Lest he really be threatened with this 
startling malady—which may possibly prove contagious 
——we beg President Loubet to act, and to act at once. 
He was shown the dungeons of St. Peter and St. Paul 
under the Neva: let him straightway send for M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, tell him blood-curdling stories of these 
dungeons, and then—hint that it would be well for 
the Premier to give France an encore. 


Our country has an extremely sensitive barometer, 
recording the changes in the political and moral at- 
mosphere of European countries, in the carefully kept 
statistics of immigration. Whenever any of the older 
nations is passing through an epoch of economic or 
political storm, the number of immigrants from that 
country shows a very definite and decided increase. 
Thus there is a close connection between the facts 
that Italy has several times in recent years been the 
scene of famine riots, that the most noteworthy assas- 
sins and anarchists in Europe have been Italians, and 
the fact that Italians have recently outstripped all 
the European nations in the number of emigrants they 
have sent to the United States. Before this period of 
Italian pre-eminence in emigration, indicating a pre- 
eminence in misery and hopelessness at home, there 
were two great periods when the lead in the number 
of immigrants belonged to other nations, and in both 
cases we can easily see the moral connection between 
the conditions in the Old World and the growing 
stream of exiles to which those conditions gave rise. 
The first epoch of emigration belongs to Ireland,— 
the first, that is, since the United States had a sepa- 
rate national existence. Before 1820 the nationality 
of immigrants was not very clearly recorded, but in the 
forty years following Ireland was constantly in the 
lead, sending no less than two millions of the four 
million emigrants to these shores. The famine of 
1847. and the lean years that followed it, coincide, of 
course, with the maximum of Irish immigration; but 
the unjust laws which afflicted the majority of Irish- 
men at the beginning of last century had already set 
the stream of migration in motion before the 
famine came to swell it. 


The decade following saw Germany forge ahead, 
each of the two countries sending three-quarters of a 
million new-comers to this country, amounting to- 
gether to about seventy per cent. of the entire immi- 
gration. If we remember that at that time the popu- 
lation of Germany was about seven times that of Ire- 
land, it is evident that the latter had still the right 
to be considered the storm-centre of Europe. After 
that Germany poured her millions steadily into this 
country, showing the pressure of her swiftly growing 
population, and their enterprise and energy, rather 
than the existence of exceptional hardship in Ger- 
many, yet none the less a barometer of moral condi- 
tions. And now the pre-eminence passes to the Slavs 
and the Italians, indicating a state of things we have 
already described. It is-worth noting that the propor- 
tion of immigrants from England has never been con- 
siderable, hardly one for every five Irishmen; hardly 
one for every ten immigrants in any year. English is, 
in the United States, the tongue of a mixed race, into 
which race elements drawn from England enter hard- 
ly more considerably than did elements of Italian race 
into Latin-speaking Spain and Gaul two thousand years 
ago. In reality, our “ Anglo-Saxons ” are, in race, pre- 
dominatingly Gaels and Germans. 


Exceedingly interesting developments are promised 
in the matter of Democratic reorganization. Mr. Ben 
T. Cable, as is well known, is to manage the Congres- 
sional campaign; but what is not so well known is 
that he has started out with the purpose not only of 
uniting, or harmonizing, the two wings of the Demo- 
cratie party, but of restoring some of the gold Demo- 
crats to places of leadership. Here is an undertaking 
promising great hardship to the adventurous; but Mr. 
Cable is a man of enormous energy, persuasive power, 
fertility of resource, and the possessor of large wealth. 
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He is a gold Democrat himself, but remained a mem- 
ber of the national committee after Bryan had cap- 
tured the organization and the Presidential nomina- 
tion. He is in a position, therefore, to negotiate, and, 
thus far, he has met with some success, for he has 
persuaded Mr. Judson Harmon, Mr. Cleveland’s last 
Attorney-General, to become a member of his executive 
committee of the Congressional Committee. Other 
gold Democrats, including Josiah Quincy, of Massa- 
chusetts, and E. C. Wall, of Wisconsin, are mem- 
bers of the committee. It is known, too, that Mr. Ca- 
ble’s effort has the hearty support, and will have the 
co-operation, of Mr. Olney, Mr. Vilas, and other Demo- 
crats of that kind, and of nearly all the Bryanites ex- 
cept Bryan himself. So far, then, Mr. Cable has pros- 
pered, and the country will wish him well, for the im- 
mediate need of our politics is an opposition, although 
it is perfectly reasonable to doubt if he can really ac- 
complish his purpose. If Mr. Cable succeeds only in 
building up a strong and intelligent minority he will 
have deserved well of his fellow-citizens. The plat- 
form on which it is proposed to unite all the elements 
that are antagonistic to the Republican party will nat- 
urally include a Philippine, or colonial, or anti-impe- 
rialistic pronunciamento; but it will mainly demand 
free trade with the colonies, the abolition of all pro- 
tection for trust products, and a tariff for revenue 
only. The effort will be interesting, and may be im- 
portant. 





The story of the conspiracy in the Senate against the 
President’s Cuban policy is old, and has been narrated 
more than once in these comments. The delay in carry- 
ing out this measure of justice to Cuba, in which, as 
the President said in his message, is involved every 
consideration of national honor and expediency, is 
mainly responsible for the prevailing conditions. The 
insurrection of the beet-sugar interests and the dis- 
gruntled Senators has grown in strength and is now 
formidable. The combination is one of selfish interests, 
partly beet sugar, partly personal, partly a union of 
machine politicians who are not getting as much of 
the Federal patronage as they consider to be their due. 
It is a combination against the fair name of the coun- 
try and its government, and is hostile to the general 
welfare. If the country realized the true character of 
this conspiracy against righteousness, the protest 
evoked by it and its members would be not only angry 
and noisy, but it would be successful. The daring and 
impudence of the Senators who are proclaiming their 
intention to defeat any bill for the relief of Cuba, 
or to pass a rebate bill which is notoriously unconsti- 
tutional, or the Dietrich bill, which would increase the 
price of sugar to the consumer, pass understanding. 
The hardihood of these Senators is emphasized by the 
fact that the Kansas Republicans deliberately and 
with pointed intention defeated Burton’s beet-sugar 
campaign, and pronounced in favor of the President 
and his Cuban policy. Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana Re- 
publicans have taken similar action. In other words, 
these insurgent Senators are opposing not only the 
President, but the rank and file of their party. The 
President has done his utmost in defence of the coun- 
try’s honor; these thirteen to twenty-one Senators, 
headed by Elkins, Scott, and Burrows, are doing their 
utmost against it. The verdict of the Republican 
party on the issue between them and the President 
is indicated by the action of the State conventions to 
which we have alluded. 


If the Oregon election means anything with reference 
to the coming Congressional elections, it is that the 
Republican majority in the next House of Representa- 
tives will be proportionally at least as great as it is 
in this. The new House will be the first under the 
new apportionment, and will consist of 386 members, 
29 more than the membership of the present House. 
If every Congressional district in the country votes as 
the Oregon districts have voted, the Republicans will 
hold their own under the old apportionment, and gain 
the larger percentage of the additional Congressmen. 
The vote for the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
Chamberlain, was increased by a factional disturbance 
in the Republican party, but the Republicans carried 
the Legislature by a large majority, and this insures 
the election of a Republican to the United States 
Senate in place of Simon. The two Congressmen, 
Tongue and Williams, were elected by increased 
majorities. So far the predicted off-year revolt 
against the administration has not materialized. 


It. is perfectly certain that no satisfactory treaty 
can be made during the present session with the coun- 
tries controlling either isthmian-canal route; and it 
is equally certain that, in the end, this government 
can make what terms it will at either route. The es- 
sential difference here is as to the money that must be 
paid for franchises, concessions, ete. At Panama, the 
railroad company has anticipated its rent to Colombia 
for the next five or six years; and as the road will 
pass to the United States, under the sale by the French 
company, this government must be credited, on its pay- 
ment to Colombia, with its proportionate share of 
the railroad company’s advances. This alone makes 
the cost of the Panama concessions less than that of 
Nicaragua. Moreover, the Maritime Canal Company 
must be reckoned with if the latter route be chosen. 
This company claims, with much reason, that the gov- 
ernment of the United States, through Secretaries 
Blaine, Day, and Hay, has admitted the validity of 
its claim to the effect that its franchises and conces- 
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sions exist, notwithstanding the attempt of Nicaragua 
to revoke them. For these franchises it claims some- 
thing like $22,000,000, but would doubtless be satisfied 
with $5,000,000. Whatever the amount, it must be 
added to the sum demanded by Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica in consideration of any grant they may make 
to this government. It is clear that the only wise 
action on the part of Congress will be the enactment 
of the Spooner bill, which leaves the choice of routes 
to the President, preferring Panama. 


The attitude of the Senate on the nomination of 
Captain Crozier to be Chief of Ordnance, with the 
rank of brigadier-general, for four years, ought to re- 
ceive more attention from the friends of the army 
who believe in making it an eflicient instrument. It 
is said that the adverse report of the Senate Mili- 
tary Committee is due to dissatisfaction with the 
President and the President’s policy. This is part- 
ly true. But it is also true that it is partly due to 
hostility to the Ordnance Corps, for which General 
Crozier stands. Insensibly, many Senators have drift- 
ed into an attitude of enmity towards these expert 
officers by reason of the fact that they have rejected 
many inventions of war material which have seemed 
good and effective in the eyes of laymen like the Sen- 
ators. Then these experts have made inventions of 
their own, of guns and explosives, ete. It is true that 
it was their duty to do this if they had the ability, 
and the fact that they have been found capable of in- 
venting the best guns and the best gun - carriages 
ought to be the oceasion of rejoicing and of proper 
pride to the government which employs them. On 
the contrary, however, the activity and ingenuity of 
the ordnance officers are resented as an interference 
with private citizens. This feeling lies at the bot- 
tom of much of the opposition to Crozier’s confirma- 
tion, because he has, with a strange disregard for pri- 
vate manufacturers and inventors, and with an undue 
zeal for the public service, invented the best and most 
successful disappearing gun-carriage in the world. 
This gun-carriage was the object of attack by Senator 
Proctor, during the recent debate on the army bill, 
who is also annoyed by the failure of the Ordnance 
Corps to find the Isham shell a success. Senator Proe 
tor was answered on the close of the debate by the 
arriage itself, which operated perfectly on a_ test 
trial at Fort Washington. The Senator was undoubt- 
edly keenly disappointed by reason of his inability to 
be present on the occasion. The carriage is vindi- 
cated, but Crozier remains unconfirmed. Another rea- 
son for refusing to permit the President to name the 
officer whom he believes to be the best qualified is 
that he is only a captain, and jumps thirty older men. 
This objection does not come with good grace from 
Senators who voted, without hesitation, to confirm 
Bell, promoted from captainey to generalship, and 
Wood, Funston, and Grant, each of whom was jumped 
over more than 2000 officers. 


The Philippine government bill, which has passed 
the Senate, has given rise to a debate which we have 
more than once discussed. We shall endeavor here 
to explain the essential character of this important 
measure. It ought to be debated so fully that the 
country will know precisely the intention of its au- 
thors and advocates. It is called “ A bill temporarily 
to provide for the administration of civil affairs in 
the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes.” It 
is really a bill for the establishment of a permanent 
government, and is admitted to be so. The eventual 
popular representative government is never expected 
to arrive. Briefly, then, the question before the 
House and the country is whether it is desirable to 
establish in the Philippines an oligarchy with absolute 
powers, except as Congress may from time to time 
limit or repeal them. At the outset, the commission, 
whose present members are to hold office permanently, 
or until they die or resign, is to possess absolute power 
over the individual. After the insurrection is sup- 
pressed, a census of the islands is to be taken, as a 
basis for the establishment of popular representative 
government if the time should ever come when the 
United States might desire to grant the natives so 
much of self-government. The bill contents itself 
with providing certain rules and regulations for the 
granting of franchises, and for the transferring of 
the public lands and the lands of the friars to in- 
dividuals and corporations that may desire to cul- 
tivate or exploit them. In ruling the Filipino peo- 
ple the commission has a free hand, and may act 
without the restraints of the Constitution. This is 
the majority bill. The minority propose the renun- 
ciation of sovereignty and the return of the islands 
to these people as soon as a stable government should 
be established, not, however, until agreements had 
been made with Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
all powers that may become interested, guaranteeing 
the neutrality and integrity of the new government. 
The majority bill was passed by a vote of 48 to 30. 
The vote was partisan, except that Senators Hoar, 
Mason, and Wellington, Republicans, voted with the 
Democrati¢ minority. 


The Shah of Persia has been dined and wined in 
Italy and Germany. He has seen the inevitable re- 
views of fighting-men, which are the piéce de résistance 
at all international junketings nowadays, and Kaiser 
Wilhelm has even gone so far as to lead one of his 
regiments in the march past the Shah at Tempelhof. 
This is the gilding. Presently his Oriental Majesty 
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will get down to the pill. We can imagine the Shah- 
in-Shah of Germany pointing out that his Persian 
brother and he have many serious interests in com- 
mon, and are, besides, brothers in the Faith, and fel- 
low - worshippers at the shrine of Omar Khayyam. 
Here several quatrains may advantageously be quoted. 
Then will come a softly insinuated regret,—the North- 
ern potentates are so hopelessly wicked and abandoned, 
as, for example, the Tsar of All the Russias,—whereat 
the Persian monarch will sigh, thinking of the interest 
of the new Russian loan. Then Kaiser Wilhelm will 
change the subject. He will recall the fact that while 
his Persian guest is a Shiah, the Turkish Sultan is a 
Sunni, and therefore a shade farther from any possi- 
bility of Paradise than even an Unbeliever. To this 
the Shah will assent, and Kaiser Wilhelm will go on 
to say what a good thing it would be if some thor- 
oughly orthodox Shiah—himself, for example (and 
here will follow more stanzas from Omar)—if some 
thoroughly orthodox Shiah were to use his power to 
gain influence in Asiatic Turkey, to the end that the 
faith of the Shiahs might increase. To this the Shah 
will again assent, and finally Kaiser Wilhelm, casting 
his eyes up to heaven, and spreading forth his palms 
with a gesture of aspiration, will exclaim, What a 
beautiful, beautiful thing it would be for the two 
great Shiahs to clasp hands!—in fact, for his Teutonic 
Majesty’s railroad to go on through the Shah’s domin- 
ions, and clear down to the Persian Gulf! The Shah 
will sigh, and murmur something about a previous en- 
gagement to the subtle Muscovite, whereto the Kaiser 
will respond— But we had better suppress the rest, 
for the sake of the concert of Europe. 


Kaiser Wilhelm, it appears, has been grossly mis- 
understood for many years. It was generally sup- 
posed all over the world that he was a bellicose mon- 
arch, a very red-handed son of Mars, and that from the 
cradle onwards his favorite playthings were armies 
and navies. In fact, something he once said gave the 
impression that he had an “iron fist,” if not two. 
But he has at last dispelled these strange unwarranted 
illusions by telling the officials of the Provincial Com- 
mittee of Alsace-Lorraine (who waited on him to ex- 
press thanks for the abolition of the hated dictator 
paragraphs in the decree affecting Alsace-Lorraine) 
that he is a peace-lover and a peace-promoter. “ The 
abolition of the dictator paragraphs,” he said, “ has 
been for many years the desire of the people of the 
Reichsland. That this wish was not gratified in the 
early years of my reign is due to two causes. On the 
one hand, I had first to win the Jove and loyalty of my 
subjects and to acquire the confident trust of the 
federal allies. On the other hand, my accession was 
received abread with sincere if groundless mistrust, 
because it was assumed that I was striving after the 
laurels of victorious war. For this reason it was my 
task to convince foreign countries that the new Ger- 
man Emperor desired to devote the Empire and her 
power to the maintenance of peace. The German people 
now knows along which road I have decided to. travel 
for its welfare. Its princes stand loyally by my side 
with their counsel and their deeds. Foreign coun- 
tries, so far from discerning in us a menace ta peace, 
are accustomed to count upon us as a bulwark of 
peace, firm as a rock, Now that I have strengthened 
the Empire within, now that a position of esteem has 
been attained everywhere abroad, I consider that the 
moment has arrived when I am in the position to give 
to the Reichsland this proof of my good-will and con- 
fidence.” It would be uncharitable not to accept the 
Kaiser’s assurance of his pacific intentions and ambi- 
tions: but somehow a number of his former speeches, 
especially his “iron fist’ speech, and many of his 
old attitudes, rise up in the memory, and suggest the 
idea that the Kaiser is a man of manifold moods, or 
that he is able to adapt himself to circumstances with 
the greatest ease, or else that he is a very wonderful 
quick-change artist. 


Many things have occurred of late to express em- 
phatically the great good-will and affection that exist 
between our country and the republic of France. In 
the current number of the North American Review, 
M. Gaston Deschamps, the French littérateur, who, 
last year, delivered the Hyde lectures at the princi- 
pal American universities, further accentuates the 
warm character of Franco-American relations. He is 
enthusiastic about the United States, and solicitous 
that nothing should ever be allowed to menace the 
traditions of friendship and tacit alliance existing be- 
tween them and his own land. He is confident that 
to maintain those traditions it is enough that France 
and America should learn to know each other better. 
As a matter of fact, the two people are wofully igno- 
rant about each other’s real character. Americans are 
wont to judge the French from trashy novels or from 
what those who travel see and report of the surface 
frivolous life of the Parisian boulevards, cafés, and 
musie-halls. They seldom suspect that this is not 
France, nor even Paris, but only the froth and scum of 
French life. Beneath that, or rather apart from it, 
there is a world of activity and endeavor—a world 
of ideas and creation, a world of honest, strenuous 


work, worthy of all admiration and emulation. On 
the other hand, the French, who are a stay-at-home peo- 
ple, know nothing of Americans, except what rumor 
brings to them and what they gather from the erratic 
doings of the aimy of well-to-do sons and daughters 
of the New World who, in a devil-may-care humor and 
bent on having a good time, throng the places of 
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amusement in Paris almost all the year round. The 
average Parisian is convinced that Americans have 
only two functions in life—to make dollars and spend 
them in folly. But M. Deschamps has seen deeper into 
things. He says that “in America gold has become 
a fluid and ductile medium, interchangeable with sci- 
ence and art.” 


An automobile such as that which caused, the oth- 
er day, the death of two men and the injury of 
several others, has no business outside of a museum, 
or the confines of a track constructed for its exploita- 
tion. No authority anywhere could properly permit 
it to be run on a public street any more than it 
could consent to a speed test of an Elevated railway 
train on Fifth Avenue—a fact which should have been 
clear to the managers of the Automobile Club, 
under whose direction the fatal test was conducted, 
to the authorities of Staten Island, and-to the two 
gentlemen who, being inside the machine, appear to 
have been the safest persons involved in the incident. 
Hence, while a coroner’s jury has leniently looked 
upon the catastrophe and acquitted all concerned of 
blame for the accident, we trust the district at- 
torney will bring the matter to the attention of the 
Grand Jury, and see if the public have or have not 
rights which may not be overridden by their servants 
and by the automobilists of this vicinity. We do not 
desire to see the slightest evidence of a vindictive in- 
tent on the part of the law, but since the aggressors 
in this connection will not heed advice or protests, 
and persist in a course which places their sanity in 
question, we believe it is time that a very significant 
example should be made of the guilty parties. An 
indictment of the parties to the latest outrage might 
serve to clear the atmosphere, and bring their fellows 
to their senses. 


Mr. E. H. Harriman’s recent talk about railroads, 
railroad expansion, railroad legislation, and, indirect- 
ly, railroad commissions, was very sensible, and, in 
most respects, just. His account of the improvements 
already made on the Union Pacific, and of coming im- 
provements on the Central Pacific, is not only inter- 
esting but illuminating. What has been and will be 
accomplished on these roads is illustrative of modern 
work on nearly all American roads. Immense sums 
are being expended by men who understand the busi- 
ness of transportation for the improvement of that 
business. Mr. Harriman professes not to comprehend 
the meaning of “community of interest,” or to know 
what it includes. While the idea conveyed by the 
phrase as it has been used is clear enough to other 
minds, it is true, as Mr. Harriman says, that there is 
a “common interest” between the “shipper and the 
transporter, the employer and the employed.” He is 
right, too, in saying that legislation should be “ pro- 
railroad instead of anti-railroad.” This is simply 
specializing the sound general principle that all legis- 
lation should have for its object the emancipation and 
not the restraint of trade. Freedom is due to every 
institution, industrial or commercial, whose opera- 
tion makes for the benefit of mankind. Railroads are 
the best friends of the farmer, and, as Mr. Harriman 
says, have in the West increased the value of his farm 
from $2 50 or $5 an acre to $75 or $100, because they 
bring him and his produce cheaply to market. Rail- 
road men, and not commissioners knowing nothing of 
the railroad business, should control the transporta- 
tion of the country, for they cannot increase the earn- 
ing power of their own business without correspond- 
ing benefit to the communities which they serve. 


“Dr.” John Alexander Dowie, self-acclaimed rein- 
carnation of the Prophet Elijah, banker and publisher, 
divine healer and absolute owner of a town with more 
than 4000 residents, General Overseer of the Cath- 
olie Church in Zion, lace manufacturer, and founder 
and head of the Theocratic party, former Presbyterian 
preacher and present millionaire, who is said to draw 
regularly every week one-tenth of the total income of 
more than thirty thousand families in the United 
States and other parts of the world, has apparently 
reached a crisis in his career, which has so far been 
a remarkable demonstration of the power possible to 
a man who combines shrewd business methods with the 
uudacity and fierce earnestness of a religious fanatic. 
The cardinal doctrine of Dowie’s creed is divine heal- 
ing through the prayers of himself and of his apostles. 
By preaching this doctrine and by denouncing physi- 
cians and all drugs as allies of the devil, he has 
brought about him hundreds of invalids, some of them 
bringing with them considerable sums of money. Two 
weeks ago his only daughter, Esther, was terribly 
burned by flames resulting from the overturning of 
an alcohol-lamp. Her wounds were dressed by one of 
Dowie’s elders, after which the General Overseer and 
his chief men spent the whole day in prayers about her 
bedside. At nightfall the young woman was suffer- 
ing terrible agony, and at last paternal love overcame 
the scruples of her father, and he sent for one of the 
despised physicians. The physician who responded 
says that from the first there could have been no 
hope for Miss Dowie’s recovery. She died during the 
evening. And now the thousands who actually look 
upon the gray-bearded old Scotch-Australian as more 
than human, and who have listened to his terrible de- 
nunciations of medical men as words inspired, are 
asking what they shall think of his own act of heresy 
in the hour of personal distress. Dowie himself slipped 
off to his summer home, leaving behind him his apos- 


tles and a number of phonographic records of his own 
“inspired speech,” to which 5000 followers, gathered 
in the Chicago Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, lis- 
tened midway between awe and incredulity. Within 
recent months Dowie and the great religious-business 
enterprises he has built up have received several other 
severe shocks. By a court decision he was forced to 
pay more than $100,000 to an English manufacturer 
he had persuaded to take up his residence in the holy 
city of “ Zion,” located forty miles north of Chicago, 
on the shore of Jake Michigan, and more recently there 
was a severe outbreak of small-pox in the Divine 
Healing College which he has established on Michi- 
gan Avenue. Whatever the outcome of the present 
crisis, it is certain that Dowie and the strange and 
fanatic following he has built up in ten years are wor- 
thy of the serious study of sociologists. 





When the Presbyterians have fully decided whether 
Adam was or was not a real person they may, with ad- 
vantage to the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth in the 
twentieth century, turn their attention to matters 
which concern liying men. A writer in one of the de- 
nominational newspapers tells about one of their home 
missionaries, who serves two churches, and who is 
therefore compelled to keep a horse. “ He has a wife 
and children, and the amount of his salary, apportioned 
among the members of his family (not including the 
horse), allows to each one precisely half as much 
per week as the county appropriates for the support of 
its paupers!” While the importance, we may say the 
necessity, of Adam to the Presbyterian creed is cheer- 
fully conceded, the importance and the necessity of 
food and raiment to the Presbyterian home missionary 
and his family admit of far less dispute. In truth, we 
fail to comprehend how the Presbyterian creed can long 
be sustained in a region where its chief exponent is re- 
duced to half the regulation pauper stipend. Adam is 
a long time dead, but the record is warrant for the 
surmise that he never was in such straits. If he had 
been, we greatly fear that the Presbyterians would 
have been left without his story as a topic of debate. 
The home missionary ought to have a fair chance at 
living himself, if he is expected to keep Adam alive 
in the creed. 





Polo, by many considered the finest game in the 
calendar of pure amateur sports, is this season enjoy- 
ing a decided and merited boom. One of the principal 
reasons for the increased interest in the game is the 
fact that an American team, going abroad under the 
auspices of the American Polo Association, is ¢om- 
peting against the crack poloists of England, and at 
this- writing, apparently with a very fair chance of 
success, having already won the initial contest in a 
series of three games with the Hurlingham Club, the 
premier English organization. Even if the Amer- 
icans should be defeated in the match, it will make 
no difference in the interest in the sport. The repre- 
sentatives of this country, though competing on 
foreign soil, have shown horsemanship and playing 
ability that surprised and won the admiration df the 
English public. That the English, although beaten 
in the opening game, are true sportsmen is shown by 
their hearty and decided condemnation of the action 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury in charging one of the 
American players with cruelty to his horse. While 
this incident is to be regretted, it cannot affect the 
cordial relations of the competing teams, for the Amer- 
icans have been treated with the greatest considera- 
tion and cordiality. Whatever may be the outcome 
of this year’s matches between the Americans and Eng- 
lish, there will be other international contests in suc- 
ceeding years. Should the Americans be so fortunate 
as to win the cup, the scene of the contests will be 
transferred to America, and the games may rival the 
yachting contests for the America’s Cup. 


Herr Ernst von Wolzogen, who has been trying to 
reform the stage in Germany, has given up, having 
come to the end of his money. He endeavored to found 
what he deemed a new school of natural and unaf- 
fected acting, but, according to his rival theatrical man- 
agers, his new school of salaries proved his undoing. 
They say that he went beyond all reason, giving to stars 
who were worth $12 a week five and ten times that 
amount. In an old book there is an assertion that one 
star differeth from another star in glory, but here 
is evidence that one star differeth from another star 
in revenue. Stars who are fairly successful at nat- 
ural and unaffected acting in America would naturally 
and unaffectedly scorn even Herr von Wolzogen’s in- 
flated salaries of $60 and $120 a week, while their 
contempt for the standard German wage might well 
exceed their best histrionic ability. 


In an article on Richard Strauss which Mr. Gustav 
Kobbé contributes to the current North American Re- 
view we find an enthusiastic, just, and, in the main, 
discriminating appreciation of the most extraordinary 
creative talent in contemporary music. And yet we 
note several points at which, it seems to us, Mr. 
Kobbé has failed of a penetrating view of certain 
tendencies in Strauss’s art which demand a closer 
critical scrutiny than he has seen fit to give them. 
It is in his remarks upon that work of Strauss’s which 
is unquestionably his most characteristic production— 
“ Also Sprach Zarathustra ”—that we find Mr. Kobbé’s 
method of treatment to be not quite satisfactory. Of 
the greatness of Strauss’s stupendous work—its essen- 
tial greatness—he shows himself admirably aware; 




















but, strangely enough, we find him ignoring, even 
while adverting to it in passing, its fundamental 
weakness: the fact that it depends for its entire com- 
prehension upon an intimate knowledge of a recondite 
and inchoate philosophic system—the doctrines of Fried- 
erich Nietzsche. “‘ Zarathustra,” says Mr. Kobbé, 
“is planned on a large scale. It presupposes an in- 
tellectual grasp of the subject on the composer’s part. 
In its choice, in the selection and rejection of details, 
and in outlining his scheme, Richard Strauss shows 
that he has thoroughly assimilated Nietzsche... . 
In the last analysis, ‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’ is not 
a philosophical treatise but a tone poem.” It is here 
that we must diverge from Mr. Kobbé: “ Zarathus- 
tra” is a miraculously affecting—at times a most 
beautiful—tone poem: but indubitably “in the last 
analysis ” it is very much more of a philosophical trea- 
tise than it is a tone poem, pace Mr. Kobbé, and there- 
in lies its fatal and irremediable defect. We do not 
mean merely that it depends for its understanding 
upon a philosophic programme, else would we be 
condemning in. the same breath such a work—to take 
an example at random—as Wagner’s superb “ Eine 
Faust Ouverture”; but in the Wagner work the 
philosophy has been transmuted into emotional sub- 
stance, and is bodied forth on an emotional plan of 
perfect clarity and simplicity, whereas “ Zarathustra ” 
is wholly incomprehensible unless one is upon inti- 
mate terms with the Nietzschean dialectic, or with an 
absurdly elaborate exegesis. Herein, to our mind, 
lies the flaw in Richard Strauss’s work; and in his 
failure to perceive it, the flaw, if we may say so, in 
Mr. Kobbé’s essay. 


Speculation in the stock-market has dwindled to 
such small proportions that Wall Street has to go 
back to the dullest days of the fall of 1900 to find a 
parallel. The public persists in neglecting stock- 
gambling, and the professionals find little profit in 
their ventures either on the bull or on the bear side. 
The leaders are evidently not desirous of inaugurating 
speculative campaigns of importance at the moment. 
If stocks are not bought, neither are they sold. The 
result of all this is the extreme dulness prevailing in 
the securities markets. Nor is this dulness confined 
to our own markets. The official announcement of the 
signing of the treaty of peace between the British 
government and the Boer representatives was not fol- 
lowed by any boom on the London Stock Exchange, 
and naturally, since the transatlantic speculators were 
irresponsive to the news, it was not to be expected 
that stock prices in New York should be stimulated. 
Of developments at home calculated to influence specu- 
lation we find the continuation of the anthracite- 
coal strike. The calling out of the pump-men and 
others has not hurt the operators as much as the 
strike leaders may possibly have hoped, and there has 
been no great damage to the collieries, just as the 
cases of violence on the part of the men have been 
few and of no particular importance. The agricul- 
tural situation has undergone no change. Weather 
conditions have been good, and although it is much too 
early to figure on the yield of cereals this year, it is 
safe to say that the chances are in favor of good crops 
rather than of poor. The government report on the 
cotton crop was most satisfactory. The condition 
was 951% per cent. last week, as compared with 8114 
per cent. a year ago. This, with an acreage under 
cultivation that shows no decrease, should give us 
one of the largest cotton harvests in our history. It 
will go far to offset the loss in winter wheat. In 
the mean time the trading in stocks is uninfluenced 
by either crop or strike news. There is to-day no bear 
leader; and, moreover, extensive manipulative -opera- 
tions for a decline are out of the question, in view of 
the absence of selling pressure and consequent small 
supply of stocks. And the bull leaders evidently do 
not think the time ripe for a general rise. Owing to 
all this, Wall Street is not “ paying expenses.” 


The Great Despair and the Great Hope 


It must have been with a pang, self-hid or self- 
owned, that most readers of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
latest and perhaps last word to the world came upon 
his avowal of disbelief in a life hereafter. It is made 
with nothing of that arrogance of the elder scepti- 
cism which the elder credence used so rudely to call 
infidelity. But thinking carefully over the claims of 
revelation, and collating them with the facts of ex- 
perience and observation, he has found no real 
grounds for expecting that if a man dies he shall 
live again, and he says so without apparent regret. 

The regret and the emotion are the reader’s, and 
they form together the pang which he has to reason 
away before he can realize that Mr. Spencer’s con- 
clusion is for himself alone, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the truth of the matter. In a cer- 
tain measure he speaks as one having authority; his 
eminent services in behalf of the higher civilization 
entitle him to the most reverent attention. When 
such an agnostic declares that he knows no sufficient 
cause for faith in the things unseen, on which “ the 
fainting soul relies” more than on all the visible 
and tangible realities of this world, he commands our 
deference. so imperatively that for the moment the 
breath of our dissent is taken away, and we despond- 
ingly humble ourselves to his opinion. 

In like manner, though in less measure, the wise 
and good and helpful woman who was laid to what 
she believed her everlasting rest, the other day in 
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Massachusetts. and who in the words she herself had 
written for her funeral spoke the same unfaith from 
her open grave, inflicted the same pang. Through a 
long life she had fought the good fight, she had kept 
the faith in humanity; but in what she bad learned, 
and in what she had lived, the physician Zakschew- 
ski had found no more reason to think she should 
live again than the philosopher Spencer. Neither of 
these great spirits bade us doubt, far less entreated 
us to renounce any hope that comforted or sustained 
us; they simply bore their testimony to the unbelief 
that was in them; and yet they shook the citadel 
where the soul abides. 

Still the other day, about the time that the philoso- 
pher was speaking from his book to the reader, 
and the physician to the hearer at her grave, those 
words that weigh upon the heart, certain poor men 
slowly perishing in the foul air of a coal-mine in 
Tennessee were affirming the hope denied by the sages. 
To those they should not see again on earth they 
scribbled with pencil on such scraps of paper as they 
could find or chanced to have at hand a few brief, 
simple messages which have an august solemnity as 
well as an inexpressible pathos: 


“We are shut up in the head of the entry with a 
little air, and bad air coming on us fast. It is now 
about 12 o’clock. Now, dear wife, put your trust in the 
Lord to help you and my little children. . . . Woods 
says that he is safe in heaven, and if he never sees 
the outside again he will meet his mother in heaven. 
. . . Elbert [his son] said for you all to meet him in 
heaven. Tell all the children to meet with us both. 

Ellen, [ want you to live right and come to 
heaven. J. L. VOWELL.” 


“Dear wife and baby—I want to go back home and 
kiss the baby, but cannot; so good-by. I am going 
to heaven. Meet me there. JAMES A. BROOKS.” 

“To George L. Hudson’s wife—If I don’t see you 
any more. . . I want you to meet me in heaven. Good- 
by. Do as you wish. GEORGE HuDSON.” 


“Dear, Darling Mother and Sister—I am going to 
heaven. I want you all to meet me in heaven. Tell 
all your friends to meet me there, and tell the church 
I have gone to heaven....I have not suffered 
much. Your boy, your friend, JOHN HENDON.” 


It would be a wrong to the faith which dictated these 
words to claim for them greater authority than is 
due to the despair of the philosopher and the physi- 
cian; but it would be an equal wrong not to claim as 
much. This is an affair that belongs to the whole of 
humanity, and every one that lives is equally author- 
ized to utter himself upon it. Whatever any one says 
is of the same weight as anything that another says, 
if we put aside the prophets of the religions. Because 
we can hardly read the messages of those dying men 
without tears is no proof that they knew more than 
those who deny the faith that they affirm. But we 
must not forget, in our reverence for the piety that 
despairs, the reverence due to the piety that hopes. 

The miners suffocating in the pit where each breath 
drawn poisons the little air that is left to breathe 
are all going to heaven. They are sure of it; 
they call with all the love in their hearts to 
those they must part from here to meet them there. 
They have no slightest fear of not meeting their 
friends there: one of them is already in heaven. It 
is an exaltation whose sublimity is lost in its pas- 
sionate certainty. In its presence the martyrs live 
and triumph again; again the blood - stained arena, 
the rack, the block, the manifold tortures and deaths 
bear testimony to the deathless rapture of the imme- 
morial trust that became religion and civilization in 
Christianity. We shall never have palpable assur- 
ance of its truth, but on the other hand all the 
thinking and all the learning will not disprove it. 


A Suggestion from the Boer War 


Now that peace, which, whenever it comes, makes 
the best war seem rather bad, has lifted a somewhat 
tearfully smiling face on the fields of slaughter in 
South Africa, it is not only the lovers of peace who 
may rejoice. It is open also for the lovers of liberty, 
who may take heart to believe that when men are 
threatened with the conquest of their country, or the 
destruction of their independence, or the extinction of 
their humanity, they may win a victory against over- 
whelming odds. Once more in history, Marathon and 
Thermopyle, Sempach and Bannockburn, Lexington 
and Concord, have the meaning they seemed to have 
lost in the presence of the mighty modern armaments 
a little while ago. Once more faith in the Right as a 
divine agent is restored, and we may again trust in a 
moral government of the universe. Once more. we 
have reason to doubt if God is altogether on the side 
of the strongest battalions. It does not so much mat- 
ter that in the cruelly unequal contest just ended the 
wrong should have triumphed. Its very triumph em- 
bodies a defeat for those who have imagined that 
might has but to will a thing and it is done. 

It would be interesting to trace the rise of that 
atheistic superstition back to the science which recent- 
ly felt itself authorized to affirm, when it was never 
authorized to do more than inquire. The brutaliza- 
tion of the civilized world, within the last three or 
four decades, undoubtedly began with the misinter- 
pretation of evolution, when the strongest read itself 
into the doctrine of the survival of the fittest: This 
gross delusion took practical form in the armament 
of the nations, and each vied with the other in main- 
taining hundreds of thousands of soldiers, and in 
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floating the mightiest of navies, till the mere spectacle 
of the warlike preparations dismayed and confounded 
the enlightened witnesses of those shows of an 
age of blood and iron. Apparently, the tyrant equipped 
with such means of working his will, could never 
be questioned for any oppression by his subjects. Ap- 
parently the great power, when it chose, could stamp 
out the life of any little people. 

But somehow the facts have not been of the same 
logic as the theories. The reaction in Russia has been 
accompanied by proofs that the love of liberty is more 
rife than ever before in that vast dumb land. The 
unification brought Germany under a rule that defied 


the best instincts of the race, but the German people .. 


have accepted the defiance, and are living in the silent 
revolution which socialism has compelled, with its ne- 
gations of all that imperialism means. Three years 
ago England set lightly out with her resistless power 
to sweep the Boers from the Veldt, and she has just 
ended with the concession of everything but nationality 
to them after a struggle which she owns she was pull- 
ed through by her colonies, leaving open the question 
whether it is not rather the Dutch than the English 
who shall prevail hereafter in South Africa. The les- 
son of her experience has not been that she is less 
powerful as an empire than she once was, but that it 
is much harder to subdue an heroic people than the 
world, standing passive by to see the outrage done, 
had supposed. From her experience, the unjust ag- 
gressor, however potent, has to learn, nat that a grext 
wrong may be easily done with means that are ap- 
parently irresistible, but that a small nation is still 
thrice armed if it has its quarrel just; and that the 
very appliances, the most perfect of the modern in- 
ventions, the most inexorable of the new conditions 
of warfare, tell for the weak rather than the strong. 
It is the surprising, it is almost the amusing, out- 
come of the war in South Africa, that a sparse people 
standing on their defence, can, with the even partial 
and stinted command of the modern improvements, 
worry out a gigantic enemy, and extort from him terms 
that leave his conquest merely nominal. 

There is much that is very hopeful fof humanity in 
this. It appears to be a condition of such an out- 
come, that the weaker side should really have its quar- 
rel just. We cannot well suppose the Boers carrying 
on a three years’ war of aggression against Great 
Britain, or seeking to subject the Cape Colony to their 
rule, and doing such heroic deeds to such effect as 
they have done. We see how it has heen with the 
Filipinos, who attacked our friendly forces a few years 
ago, and are still waging the only war now staining 
the world with human blood, in the vain effort to 
dispossess the rightful proprietors of their country. 
If the Filipinos really had a right to theif native land, 
or to themselves after we had bought them for two 
dollars apiece from their former owners, it is probable 
that they would now be in the enjoymerit of the inde- 
pendence which President Roosevelt has darkly inti- 
mated may yet be in store for them, or would be in a 
position to force an eventual autonomy ffom us as the 
Boers have from the British. Switzerland is safe in 
the heart of monarchical Europe because if any of the 
great powers cast a covetous eye upon hér, her sons 
could make a defence so strenuous in their right that 
there could scarcely be any doubt of the event. Or if, 
as the Scandinavians now fear, Russia should have a 
mind to take their country from them, they could, if 
the example of the Boers means anything, render the 
experience so bitter that they might almost dictate 
terms to her which would imply toleration in Finland. 
Or if the German Kaiser, hungering for &@ new sensa- 
tion, after having exhausted his emotional suscepti- 
bility in the bestowal of statuary upon this republic, 
should indulge the fancy of incorporating Holland into 
his empire, it could be done only after there were no 
Dutehmen left, and not many Germans. 

Those who wish the world well, in fdet, have the 
consolation, in the midst of some disheartening phenom- 
ena, of reasonably concluding that God is not yet 
sleeping, or gone on a journey, but is looking after 
human affairs in the way we used to believe before 
the survival of the fittest seemed to displace His 
ancient Providence. As of old, 


“He moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,” 


and we may not be able at once to recognijze His hand 
in the terms of the peace between the Boers and 
British. But this is perhaps because we are accus- 
tomed to confound Poetic Justice with Divine Justice, 
which is, and always has been, averse to melodrama, 
to what are called strong effects. In the present in- 
stance it may seem to have contented itself with the 
manifestation of its presence, and left the details of 
its prevalence to the future. “God fulfils himself in 
many ways,” and it is by no means clear that the 
quiet unpicturesque way is not the best, though it 
does not satisfy all the demands of the imagination. 
That would have had the British expelled from the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, and the vic- 
torious colors of the Boers waving over the citadel of 
Cape Town (if there is such an edifice), but we must 
not be too ready to say that this would have heen 
best. Something may well be left to us Americans 
who have silently witnessed the destruction of two 
heroic Republics, for a lasting shame, which will be 
wholesomely serviceable to us in case we should ever 
feel too vain of being ourselves so distinctly committed 
to one war of conquest that we could not even depre- 
cate another. 
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Senor Jose Ruiz Luzuriaga, of Negros 


Making 


T will be unfortunate if the just indignation of 
the American people over the outrages perpetrated 
in the Philippines by a few of our soldiers should 
cast into the shade the great work which has 
been performed in those islands by Governor Taft 
and the aid which has been extended to him by 

the many intelligent and loyal Filipinos who see in 
American sovereignty the only hope for the orderly 
progress of their country. The American government 
has undertaken in the Philippines what is probably 
the greatest constructive work ever undertaken by a 
civilized power in any part of the world, not except- 
ing the mighty task of the British in Egypt, so wor- 
thily performed by Lord Cromer. 

It was the mission of Judge Taft when he was in- 
stalled as Civil Governor on Jusy 4, 1901, to put an 
end to the friction naturaily arising from military 
rule and give a rallying-point for those patriotic and 
intelligent Filipinos who under many discouragements 
had remained loyal to the United States. This he suc- 
ceeded in doing in all the provinces where civil gov- 
ernment was established. Manila, up to nearly that 
time, had been under military rule. People were 
stopped on the street by armed guards and required 
to give the countersign or reveal their identity on the 
way from a call or a dinner. When the writer was 
there in September and October last, all this had come 
to an end. The streets of Manila were as quiet and 
orderly as those of Philadelphia. Americans unarmed 
passed unmolested through the streets at all hours 
of the night, and American women in smart traps 
drawn by the little Philippine ponies drove without 
protection in the falling twilight through the pretty 
suburbs of the town, attracting only a passing glance 
from the swarms of natives loitering about their nipa 
cottages or on the way to their Sunday cock-fights. 
A soldier was rarely to be seen, except about the 
camps, and the news of the death of President McKin- 
ley, instead of affording the suggestion of disturbance, 
drew hundreds of natives to the solemn services held 
by Governor Taft in the government building, or to 
the military ceremonial on the beautiful square over- 
looking the bay of Manila. 

These conditions represent the real feeling of in- 
telligent Filipinos towards the American government 
wherever it has been firmly established. That the 
Americans really propose to give the Filipinos a share 
in their government as rapidly as they qualify them- 
selves for it was demonstrated in a practical way by 
Governor Taft on the day of his inauguration. He 
then announced that three of the Filipino people would 
be added to the Civil Commission as a part of the law- 
making body of the islands. The three men selected 
were representative Filipinos. All of them had been 
friendly from the start to American control in the 
Philippines, and were hostile to the use of force against 
the American troops. Dr. Tavera is the member with 
the most Spanish blood in his veins, but he takes less 
pride in this than in his share in building up the 
young empire of the Orient, for which a_ brighter 
future is opening under the guiding hands of the 
Americans. 

Dr. Trinidad H. Pardo de Tavera is the ranking 
Filipino member of the commission. Born April 13, 
1857, he received an early lesson in hostility to Spain. 
His uncle, Don Joaquin Pardo de Tavera, charged with 
taking part in the Cavite revolution of 1872, was ban- 
ished by the Spanish government. His young nephew 
accompanied him to Paris, where he took a doctor’s 
degree in medicine, Dr. Tavera returned to Manila 
after completing his education, and was _ practising 
his profession when the revolution of 1896 broke out. 
Although sympathizing with the opposition to the 
Spanish government, he did not feel disposed to join 
the revolution. He came forward after the capture of 
Manila by the Americans, however, in the hope that 
a wise local government would be organized by Agui- 
naldo and his associates, and accepted the position 
of Director of Foreign Relations under the revolution- 
ary government. 

When it became apparent that the extreme element 
was bound to force armed conflict with the American 
troops, Dr. Tavera, in the latter part of October, 1898, 
resigned his office and separated himself from Agui- 





Dr. Trinidad H. Pardo de Tavera, of Manila 


naldo and his followers. He became director of La 
Democracia, the first native newspaper published in 
Manila favorable to the Americans. He took an active 
part in the organization of the Federal party, of which 
he was chosen president. He accompanied the com- 
mission on its tour through the provinces for the pur- 
pose of establishing provincial governments, and gave 
great assistance to Governor Taft and his associates 
by his addresses, showing the benefits which would 
follow American sovereignty, and the impossibility 
of maintaining independence in view of the inexpe- 
rience of the Filipino people at home and the danger 
of interference from abroad. 

The other Filipino member of the commission from 
Manila is Don Benito Legarda. Sefior Legarda was 
born in 1853, and after a thorough education in the 
Municipal Ataneum of Manila, where he took the de- 
gree of B.S., he took a course in law in the University 
of Santo Tomas. He did not long practise his pro- 
fession, but entered upon an active business life, and 
is now manager or director in several of the largest 
business enterprises of the city. Sefior Legarda took 
no part in the revolution of 1896, but joined the rev- 
olutionary party in 1898, after the overthrow of Span- 
ish authority by Admiral Dewey. He was made Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under the Aguinaldo govern- 
ment, and was afterwards elected Vice-President of 
the Congress. He resigned both of these offices in 
December, .1898, when he became convinced that con- 
flict with the United States was inevitable, owing to 
the short-sighted policy of Aguinaldo and those who 
controlled him. 

Sefior Legarda has been one of the most constant 
and influential of the Filipino leaders who have sup- 
ported the authority of the United States. When he 
accepted a place in the first cabinet of Aguinaldo, 
he warned his associates that the authority of the 
United States was preferable to that of Spain or to 
hopeless divisions and bloody quarrels among them- 
selves. Sefior Legarda remained in Manila when Agui- 
naldo broke with General Otis, and used his strong in- 
fluence with the Filipino leaders throughout Luzon 
to submit to the control of the United States. He 
never hesitated to speak his mind to his own people 
nor to the Americans regarding their policy. He felt 
compelled sometimes to protest against injustice done 
by the Americans to the Filipinos, but he spoke with 
the candor and courtesy of a friend. 

When it became necessary to reach the insurgent 
General Trias with explanations of American pur- 
poses, Sefior Legarda was asked by the American lead- 
ers to undertake the mission. A price had been set 
upon his head by the insurgents, and he had to tra- 
verse a wide strip of country which was in their power. 
General Lawton, at that time in command of the Amer- 
ican forces near Trias, held his troops in readiness 
to march at a moment’s notice against the insurgents 


if news came of Legarda’s murder. The hour fixed 
for his return drew near; he was still absent. Gen- 


eral Lawton began to plan vengeance for the murder 
of one of the most illustrious of the Filipinos; but, just 
within the time set, Seflor Legarda, detained only by 
bad roads, came unharmed into the American camp 
with the message desired by the American leaders. 
By frequent letters to insurgents in the field he used 
his great influence to break the force of the insurrec- 
tion and make plain the benevolent purposes of the 
Americans. When important work was done within 
insurgent lines and American officers were not as lib- 
eral as the natives expected in giving compensation, 
Sefior Legarda often put his hand in his own pocket 
to supplement the scanty wages of the government, 
modestly conveying the impression to the natives that 
his liberality was the act of the American government. 

Sefior Legarda visited the Chicago Exposition of 
1893, and there got a conception of the prosperity 
and power of the United States which greatly influ- 
enced his later action. He visited the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900, and again passed through the United 
States, where he was given an audience by President 
McKinley and Secretary Root. Both he and Dr. 
Tavera speak English with fluency, and understand 
most of the proceedings of the Civil Commission with- 
out the aid of an interpreter. 


Don Benito Legarda, of Manila 


Friends of the Filipinos 


Sefior José Ruiz Luzuriaga, the third Filipino com- 
missioner, is another practical business man. He has 
had much to do with the development of Negros, one 
of the southern islands of the Philippine group. He 
is about fifty years of age, and obtained his education 
at Manila, but soon returned to his native town, Baco- 
lod, for the purpose of taking up the study of agri- 
culture. Large estates fell to his charge after his fa- 
ther’s death in March, 1865. ‘Sefior Luzuriaga held 
several administrative offices under Spanish rule, hav- 
ing been a member of the Prison Board of Negros, 
justice of the peace of Bacolod, a member of the Ad- 
visory Reform Board of the Visayan Islands, and 
judge of the Court of First Instance. Upon the out- 
break of the revolution in the western district of Ne- 
gros, Sefor Luzuriaga forced the capitulation of the 
Spanish Governor, Don Isidro de Castro, with all his 
command (November 6, 1898). He was elected Presi- 
dent of the Island Congress of the first provisional 
government, and on November 12 addressed a letter 
to Commander Glass of the cruiser Charleston, which 
was in the bay of Iloilo, proposing the acknowledg- 
ment of the sovereignty of the United States by the 
new government. He was one of the four commission- 
ers who negotiated an acknowledgment of American 
sovereignty with General Miller on February 16, 1899, 
and went to Manila to confer with General Otis upon 
the occupation of the island by American forces. He 
was appointed Auditor of the island government or- 
ganized under the provisions of the general order is- 
sued by General Otis. He held this office for eighteen 
months, and was then made, on May 1, 1901, Civil 
Governor of Occidental Negros under appointment of 
the Philippine Commission. He held this office until 
his appointment as a member of the commission itself. 

Governor Taft has labored in every possible way to 
make the Filipino people feel that it is their govern- 
ment which rules in Manila, and that their interests 
are foremost in his mind and in that of his associates. 
Every Wednesday afternoon, up to the news of the 
assassination of President McKinley, a reception was 
given at the Governor’s residence—the home of the 
old Spanish Governor-Generals—at which Mrs. Taft, 
with the aid of other American ladies, extended a 
warm welcome to the prominent Filipinos of the isl- 
ands and their families. 

The thirst of the natives for a knowledge of Eng- 
lish is one of the most encouraging features of the 
work of education. Appeals for teachers come from 
towns all over the archipelago where they have not 
yet been sent, and night schools are maintained in 
Manila and elsewhere for the benefit of adults and 
those unable to attend the day schools. The Filipino 
teachers have been notified that they are not to be 
superseded by the Americans, and they are being 
taught English with a view to aiding them in giving 
instruction to Filipino pupils. The friars, under Span- 
ish rule, sought to restrict the teaching of the schools 
as far as possible to the native dialects, in which there 
was no literature capable of bringing the pupils into 
contact with the outside world. Events have taken 
their revenge in a striking manner. Already it is es- 
timated that less than ten per cent. of the people 
speak Spanish, and the children are growing up .in 
{nglish schools where Spanish will be as little known 
as any other foreign tongue. 

There has been hardly time thus far to reveal to the 
Filipino people all the benefits of the American method 
of conducting the business of the state. The improve: 
ment of Manila Harbor, the construction of roads, 
the building of railways, the reform of the coinage, the 
establishment of American banks, the extension of the 
postal service, the creation of mortgage banks for the 
benefit of the farmers, the opening of manual-training 
schools and normal schools, distribution of improved 
seed, and the teaching of improved methods of cul- 
ture by agricultural colleges, are all projects which 
are within the scope of the programme of the new 
government, but which are at the beginning only of 
their execution, and which must be actually carried 
out to convince the Filipino people, after their expe- 
rience with Spanish promises, that American rule is 
synonymous with the prosperity and tranquillity of 
their country. 
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Duffy (Georgetown) breaking the Record in the 100-Yard Dash (9 3-5 sec.); Shick (Harvard), second; Westney (Penn.), third; Cadogan (Cal.), fourth 
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Converse (Harvard) winning the High-hurdle Race; Clapp (Yale), second; Willis (Harvard), third 




















Lightner (Harvard) winning the 220-Yard Dash; Shick (Harvard), second; Moulton (Yale), third 


THE PRINCIPAL TRACK EVENTS AT THE INTERCOLLEGIATE GAMES, MAY 31 


Mr. Duffy in the finals in the 100-yard dash made a world’s record of 9 3-5 sec., which now stands as the fastest 100 yards ever run. It was unquestionably the most important event 
in sport in the last quarter of a century 
Photographs by C. A. Slosson 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


The Colonial Secretary for Great Britain, who more than any one man was responsible for the Boer War, and whose personality was 
the most potent influence in carrying it through 
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Copyright, 1897, 1902, by IRVING BACHELLER 


Some small account of the war experience of an East River ferry pilot, whose boat was the 
familiarly known as the *‘ Susq.,”” and who lost his leg and more at Gettysburg 


T de break o’ day I goes t’ bed an’ I goes t’ work at dusk, 
A Fer ev’ry night dat a boat can run 1 takes de wheel o’ de Susk. 
De nights is long in de pilot-house? Well, now d’ye hear me speakin’: 
No night is long since de one I spent wid me sta’b’ard side a-leakin’. 


I’d gone to de war, an’ was all stove in, an’! seen how a little white hand 
Can take hold of a great big lubberin’ chump an’ make him drop his sand. 
An’ her face! De face o’ de Holy Mary warn’t any sweeter’n hern! 

If ye like I’ll set de wheel o’ me mind an’ let ’er drift astern. 


We'd fit all day ‘til de sun was low an’ | t’ought de war was fun, 

"Til a big ball skun de side o’ me face an’ smashed de end 0’ me gun. 
Den anodder. one kicked me foot off—see? an’ | tell ye it-done it cunnin’, 
An’ | trun meself in de grass, kerplunk, but me mind kep’ on a-runnin’. 


Nex’ I knowed | was feelin’ 0’ somebody’s face, an’ 1 seen de poor devil was cryin’, 
An’ he tumbled all over me tryin’ t’ rise an’ rassled me sick wid his tryin’; 

Good Gawd!’’ sez I, “what’s de matter wid you? shut.up yer face and hark,” 
An’ s’ help me de odder man’s face was mine an’ | was alone in de dark. 


1 lay all night on de battle-field wid an awful ache in me bones, 

An’ me tongue felt jus’ like de tongues ye buy an’ me t’roat was sore wid groans. 
D’ye see de lights o’ de bridge on de waves? dat cable o’ gold in de river? 

Well, de stars kep’ movin’ jus’ dat_ way—I seen ’em reel an’ shiver. 


An’ I pulled me breat’ as careful an’ true as ever me strengt’ was able, 

Fer | knowed if I los’ me hold 0 dat I’d cert’nly slip me cable. 

| watched an’ waited fer mornin’ t’ come, but I couldn’t see no light, 

An’ I put up me dukes’ an’ prayed to Gawd dat it wouldn’t be always night. 


When I lay wid me back agin’ de world I seen how little I was, 

An’ | knowed, fer de firs’ time in me life, how deep an’ broad de sky was; 

An’ me mind kep’ a-wanderin’ off’n de night, ’til it stopped.where de Bowery ends, 
, “4 4 , , 4 , 4 ’ , 4 

An’ come back a-sighin’ an’ said t’ me dat it couldn’t fin’ no friends. 


Den I fumbled me breat’ ’til I cert’nly t’ought I never could ketch it agin. 

If I'd bin a-cryin’ t’ git a prize ye bet cher life I'd a win. 

If ye’re dyin’, an’ ’ain’t no home in de world, an’ yer fren’s is all on de shelf, 
An’ dere’s nobody else t’ cry fer ye—ye’re goin’ t’ cry fer yerself. 


De sun peeped over de hills at las’, an’ as soon as I seen his rim 

De grass in de valley was all afire wid a sort of a ruby glim. 

De bluecoats lay in de tumbled grass—some stirrin’, but mos’ of ’em dead— 
‘Pon me word, de poor devils had bled so much, de dew in de valley was red! 


An’ what d’ye tink? de nex’ ting | knowed, a woman had holt o’ me hand, 
An’ smoothed de frills all out 0’ me face an’ brushed off de dew an’ de sand. 

| was alwus afeared 0’ a lady—see? an’ was scairt so I dassent say boo: 

1 warn’t in no shape t’ help meself an’ I didn’t know what she’d. do. 


An’ me heart was a-t’umpin’ agin’ me ribs, an’ me lettin’ on I was dead, 

"Til she put down her cheek so close to me mug dat I had t’ move me head. 
An’ she lifted me head wid her sof’ white han’s an’ I don’ know all she done; 
| was blubberin’ so dat 1 couldn’t see, but I knowed 1 was havin’ fun. 


1 lay wid me head ’n de lady’s lap while de doctors cut and sawed, 

An’ dey hurted me so dat me eyes was sot, but I: never cussed er jawed. m 
An’ she patted me cheek an’ spoke so soft dat I didn’t move a peg, 

An’ | t’ought if dey’d let me le dere a while dey could saw off de odder leg. 


Fer de loss o’ me leg, t’ree times a year, | gits me little wad, 
But dere be n’t any pension fer losin’ yer heart unless it comes from Gawd. 
If anyt’ing busts ye there, me boy, I t’ink ye'll be apt t’ find 
Ye'll either fall dead as a herrin’ er else go lame in yer mind. 


1 never cud know de reason why ’til de lady helt me head 

Dat a man ‘ll go broke fer de woman he loves er mebbe fight ’til he’s dead. 
When | t’ink dat I never had no fren’s an’ what am I livin’ fer, 

1 fergits dat I’m holdin’ de wheel o’ de Susk, an’ set an’ t’ink o’ her. 


An’ | t’ink how gentle she spoke t’ me an’ | t’ink o’ her sof’ white han’, 

An’ de feel o’ her fingers on me face when she brushed off de dew an’ de san’. 
An’ I set a-t’inkin’ an’ turnin’ me wheel some times de whole night t’rough, 
An’ de good Gawd knows I'd a giv’ me life if she’d only a loved me too. 





** Susquehanna,”’ 
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Showing Work at 4th Avenue and 34th Street Shaft at 181st Street 





The Station at Broadway and 60th Street 


CONSTRUCTION-WORK ON THE NEW YORK SUBWAY 
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THE NEW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The lately completed home of this organization is one of the most ornate edifices of the kind in the country. It stands on a plot of ground 
in Liberty St. valued at $700,000. The building itself represents an investment of $800,000. The New York Chamber of Com- 
merce was organized in 1768, and has been an important factor in building up the commercial supremacy of the city 
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Photograph by Alice Hughes, London 


MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, JR. 


One of the most attractive women in the American colony, London, is Mrs. Marshall Field, Jr., whose husband is the son of one 
of Chicago’s prominent millionaires 
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Chimmie Fadden: Of the Uses of Wealth 


And a Short Dissertation on Eating 


E future was filled wit dispair for me,” says 
Mr. Paul, “ till Mr. Carnegie passes out 
to de public a bunch of his next plans. 
Now, I consents to be consoled, and shall 
live in de hope of being a happy, as well 
as a good, old man.” 

“Mr. Carnegie,” says Whiskers, “is a toughtless 
man, who does much mischief. He founders too many 
libraries. De more libraries dere is, de more non- 
sense is toined loose upon de people. Man,” he says, 
“should be done wit books when he is 
done wit college. What’s de use of 
going to college at all if not to get all 
de books dat is good for us? If we is to 
keep right on reading books all our 
lives, why go to college? Also,” he says, 
“Mr. Carnegie makes people tink too 
little of money, by making it so plenty 

so common.” 

“Spoken like a philosopher, sir,” says 
Mr. Paul. “1 agrees wit you. Books is 
fit only to fill de idle hours of college 
life. Witout books what would our 
young men do when dey has finished de 


serious business of deir days: songs, 
sports, atletics, Greek comedies, and 


pipe coloring? But, as you justly re- 

mark, sir, in later life, when idle days 

is gone, man must hustle to keep up wit 
de possession in ping-pong, club gossip, 
de newest tings in neck-ties, and kennel 

y 

y 

‘ 


pedigrees. Den books should be laid 
upon de shelf. What are book shelves 
for?” 

‘I tink Mr. Carnegie is a delightful ‘ 


poisson,” says Miss Fannie. sefore he 
began doing stunts "—I never can just 
remember de exact woids Miss Fannie 
hands out. Dey is like de lace she wears, 
soft and fine, and nobody else has de 
same—" before Mr. Carnegie began doing 
tings wit his wealt,”, she says, “ very 
rich men was looked at, and looked at 
deirselves, as someting more dan human 
—almost divine. Mr. Carnegie,” she 
says, “is very human, and makes people 
see dat a very rich man may be a very 
nice man, a very simple man, a very—” 

“All nonsense! daughter,” — says 
Whiskers. ‘ Wealt must be highly respected, or com- 
mon people get violent, or insolent, or—” 

“Or self-respecting and independent,” chips in Mr. 
Paul. Whiskers don’t say notting. Just glares. 

“What is Mr. Carnegie’s plan dat has made you 


content to live?” Miss Fannie says, to break de 
hoodoo. 

“Dey is two,” Mr. Paul says. “He is going to 
start a newspoiper in each town where he has a li- 


brary; and is going to pungle to Mr. Roosevelt de 
money Mr. MeKinley dug up for to buy de Philippines, 
and give ’em deir independence.” 

* Demagoguery! Annaky! Treason!” yells Whisk: 
ers. choking. 

“Cut out de Philippines,” says Widdy, “ or we will 
mourn de loss of our fren Mr. Van Courtlandt.” 

“Who'll seuitle?” yells Whiskers.  “ Who'll 
down de American flag where once it has been hoist 

“Tt might be done by de same man who hauled it 
down in Cuba,” savs Mr. Paul. But Miss Fannie give 
him a look, and he says, “1 shall move leave to print 
my remarks on de Philippines, and proceed to de- 
liver only my views on Mr. Carnegie’s newspoiper 
plan.” 

“Is dere any politics in it?” asks Whiskers. 

* It is purely business,” says Mr. Paul. ‘* De outlook 
is beautiful. When Mr. Carnegie gets his hundred 
peipers all running, no more will busy young gents 
go hiking all over de globe—by telephone, by tele- 
grafl, special trains, boats, and flying-machines—seek- 
ing news at de cannon’s mout, and pictures in de 
fire and crash of craters. No more will lynx-eye re- 
porters run dow. and capture moiderers, and have ’em 
drawn, hanged, and no quarters, before de police hears 
of de crime. Gone will be de days when de sporting 
extra prints de name of de winner before de last 
horse passes under de wire; de standing of de league 
clubs before de echoes of de empire’s voice dies, as he 


haul 
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**Seekin’ news at de cannon’s mout” 


calls tree strikes on de last man to bat. Never again, 
luidies and gents, shall we know more dan Edward 
Sevent about de chances of a Marquis of Cieveden, 
alas! Opera stars and chotus goils will cease to suf- 
fer from publicity, and may pursue deir ways and 
lost diamonds in obscurity and peace. 

*Joinalism will feed in de sweet pastures of Re- 
form. Managing editors will go dance jigs to mile 
stones, deir places filled by Professors of Etics from de 
leading univoisities and de Century Club. News edi- 











““When dey has finished de serious busifiéss of deir days” 


tors of to-day will be chaitied in padded cells, deir 
duties performed by members of de Autors Club who 
can prove dey has ever wrote a book. Headline build- 
ers, copy re-writers, and telegraft editors who take de 
pledge will be let to write essays on Japanese poetry 
and basic steel ovens. No salaries will be paid, but 





Sore at de whole bunch 


every poisson employed may draw as much money as 
he feel likes, tree times a week. No poker games is 
to be allowed on de editorial floor until de make-up 
editor has time to sit in.” 

* Who would read such a silly poiper?” says Widdy. 

* Madame,” says Mr. Paul, * did any one ever sus- 
pect Mr. Carnegie of being a fool? An advertisement 
for more editors will be printed in every edition of 
each poiper. Applications for such jobs must be writ- 
ten on coupons printed, also, in every edition of seach 
poiper. De man what has filled out de most coupons 
gets de foist job.” 

* What of it?” says Widdy. 

Mr. Paul looks tautful at her a while, den he says, 
“De mystery of newspoiper coupons is for woman’s 
poisse, not her understanding. But dis I'll tell you: 
de poiper mills will never come witin a mile of supply- 
ing white poiper for Mr. Carnegie’s use. I has pre- 
pred a table of figures what shows dat inside a year 
de cnly people on eart, besides Mr. Carnegie and staff, 
who will have de price of a meal will be a few cranks 
who don’t want a job on a Carnegie poiper, wit privi- 
leges of de cash drawer.” 

“1 don’t tink much of de plan,” says Whiskers. 
“If I had two hundred million I would do someting 
more better dan dat.” 

“For instance?” says Mr. Paul. 

Whiskers pulled his whiskers; den he said hem, and 
said haw: den he plays ring-around-a-rosey wit his 
tumbs; den he says, “One would take a little time 
for to consider. But, off-hand, I should say dat if 
tradesmen’s carts could be kept off Fift Avenoo—” 

He never said no more, for de folks all yelled 
moider wit laughing; and he chases over to de yacht 
club-house, sore at de whole bunch. 

“ What would you do?” says Mr. Paul to Miss Fan- 
nie, When he could knock off laughing. 


and Etiquette 

“T’d not have to consider, like papa,’ she says. 
“P’ve tought it all out, dlready. I'd opeti dozetis of 
small parks ‘in de teneméiit- districts. Ih de niiddle 
of each park’ TG"have de prettiest hall dat could be 
built. Vd have every. kifid of clean amusement, and 
recreation, dat boys or goils would like, iti dose halls; 
and I’d hire hundreds ‘of nice yoting’ men and women 
—enough of ’em, and<pay ’em svell—to teach and etiter- 
tain-de tenement boys and goils ifi dose halls every 
day and evening in de year. Dat’ wotld give ’em a 
chance to grow up honest» men and wo- 
men. It would keep-.’éin from evil 
while dey is young enough to:learn self- 
respect, and develop a sense of right and 
wrong. Later—it is too- late!” 

Listen: dat’s de trut if ever it was 
passed out. I’m wise on dat. if. it’s de 
only ting on eart I know right. Dere’s 
no use trying to save a tenement kid— 
boy or goil—when dey has gone to de 
bad. You’ve got to begin. wit ’em 
mighty young, and stick to ’em mighty 
close. If you don’t—you might as well 
try-to save a drowning man after he’s 
drowned. What’s dat? A cruel ting to 
say? -Well, boss, dere is lots of folks 
knows it and don’t say it. Dey is more 
cruel dan me. 

“*Dat’s very uninteresting, Fannie,” 
says Widdy. “I tink’such tings should 
be left to—to Providence. Anyway, 
de whole subject -makes me uncom- 
fortable. What’s your plan, Paul?” she 
says. : 

“Cooking schools,” says he, quick. 
“We are de politest: people in de woild, 
but we*thave no-manners. I'd: blow de 
whole two hundred millions on cooking 
schools.” : 

“Ts dis a riddle?” says Miss Fannie. 

“ Not’a bit,’ says he. “ Politeness is 
a attitude of temper ”—no:: what is de 


woid? temperament, dat’s it—“‘is a 
attribute of temperament. De Amer- 
ican temperament induces ~ politeness. 


Manners ‘is a poiple patch sewed on to 
de mantle of politeness.” 

“Where does de cooking school butt 
in?” says Widdy. 

“Tm coming to dat,” he says. “‘ Peoples get good 

manners from good meals. De nation dat cooks de 
best, dat soives-meals- de best, dat’ makes de most of 
de ceremony of eating, has ‘de best: manners. De .na- 
tion dat cooks de woist has manners most to de 
bad. : 
“T shall not mention de nations I has in mind, because 
France and ‘England has odder troubles‘ between ’erh, 
already. De better a meal is cooked, de-more care is 
took, naturally, wit*its soivice; de more elegant de 
soivice, de more ceremony de diners obsoives ‘wit each 
odder. Good manners is de obsoivance of: dose. social 
ceremonies dat usage proves produce de least friction 
and de pleasantest relations. ; 

“Tf Lord Chesterfield’'and Ward McAllister had met 
in dis woild, and accident made ’em dine togedder on 
cawp-fire fare, witout soivants, table linen, chifia, sil- 
ver, glass, flowers—just ill-cooked meals, wit @nly fin- 
gers to eat wit—deir manners, in a week, would been 
no better dan de Eskimos.” “ee 

Whew! was dat a lulu bunch of langwudge? I 
guess I copped most of de woids right, for I*thased to 
Duchess wit ’em while dey was buzzingih my coco. 
I ain’t just wise what dey all means; but I’m dead on 
dat dey is wonders, for fair. Iasks° Duchess. what 
would she do if she had de wad of long green de folks 
was chinning of. 

““T would btiy back Alsace and Lorraine,” she says, 
getting chesty, quick. 

“ Dey must be a fine team to cost dat much,” I says. 
“When did you lose ’em?” 

“ Dey was lost before I was born,” she says. “ Re- 
vanche !” 

“Sure,” I says. ‘“ How did you lose ’em?” 

“Our brave soldiers was witout petite marmite for 





“De American temperament induces politeness” 


a whole week. Dey marches back to Paris to get one 
good meal. De Prussian pig he march in, too, witout 
waiting for our brave soldier to retoin to de field 
of battle. Revanche!”’ 

* Your brave soldiers was lobsters, to leave de ring 
before de referee called time,” I says. “I know a 
lobster when I see one, aldough I never went to cook- 
ing school,” says I. . 
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King Alphonso and Leading Men of the Army 














The Coronation of Alphonso XIII. 
Opening the festivities. Dedication of a public school on May 13 by the King and Queen-Dowager to celebrate the King’s coming of age 
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The Cortes just before the Arrival of the King and Queen-Dowager 
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| Carriage if the Procession, May 17 The King and the Queen-Dowager on the Throne 


ORONATION OF ALPHONSO XIII. OF SPAIN 
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Dramatic Revivals 


A Plea in 


ITH all the respect due to the writers 
of the new plays of the winter, who 
have at least been industrious if not 
notable for their genius, we should say 
that the most pleasing factors in a re- 
trospect of the theatrical season now 
closing are the revivals of old favorites, by which the 
sufferings of the professional theatre-goer have been 
considerably mitigated. In a day that is prolific in 
play-writing, without being particularly productive, it 
is a very wise thing for those who control the desti- 
nies of the playhouse to take the theatre-goer back a 
bit and acquaint him with some of the successes of 
the past. Not until this is done, in an organized and 
systematic fashion, will the literature of the stage find 
itself on a level of popular regard with the literature 
of the shelf, for the simple reason that to the mass of 
people the sum total of dramatic 
literature consists of the ephemera 


Behalf of a Neglected Opportunity 


more should be, and we believe is, exacted of 
the theatrical profession. In spite of the seem- 
ing success of a group of superficialities who are 
as amusing as ping-pong, but not, after all, more 
important than that substitute for the strenuous di- 
versions of the athletic, we believe that the time has 
come when the managers of our theatres cannot safely 
be so complacent as to themselves for a much longer 
period as they have been in the past. The old saw, 
ad astra per aspera, is as true to-day as it ever was, 
and it is impossible to believe that many more seasons 
van be carried through successfully with an utter 
avoidance of regard for the leaven of mind in the lump 
of popularity. The welcome accorded Miss Crosman’s 
“As You Like It” is a warning note to the producers 
of vain and empty plays; the esteem in which Mrs. 
Fiske is held by the cultivation of the country is a 


said, was made up wholly of revivals, we have 
had that florid but none the less interesting tragedy 

of Boker’s, “ Francesca da Rimini,’ played sincerely 
and with no little effectiveness by Mr. Otis Skinner 
and Mr. William Norris; Miss Crosman in “ As You 
Like It”; Miss Viola Allen in “The Hunchback ”; 
Mr. Bellew and Miss Mannering in “The Lady of 
Lyons”; Mr. Bellew and others in “A School for 
Scandal,’ and Mrs. Fiske in “ Divorcons”’—all of 
them dramas worthy to be revived, and so much better 
than the generality of modern plays as to make of 
their production a positive relief. The first, “ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” deserved better treatment from the 
public than it received. It gave Mr. Skinner a fine 
opportunity, of which he availed himself well; it 
afforded Mr. Norris a chance, of which that sterling, 
but little known, actor made the most. 

But the part of the leading woman 


[ addition to the Irving season, which, as we have 





of the moment. There is nothing else 
within their reach, save now and then 
when some star of a bygone school, 
or one with a hopeful ambition to 
display his latent strength to a 
clientele that has standards by which 
to judge him, indulges in a revival. 
Considering the very great apprecia- 
tion of the public of a sincere effort 
to reproduce some of the great plays 
of other days, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that as yet no manager has 
entered this field of activity with any 
degree of seriousness. The condition, 
dramatically, is precisely the same 
as it would be in the world of books 
if, after a successful run of a season, 
a popular novel were to drop wholly 
out of sight, never again to be re- 
vived. The manager, in one sense, is 
the publisher of a dramatic work. He 
brings it before the public in’ ma- 
terial form; but, unfortunately, not 
in a physically enduring form, so 
that the popular play after a time 
becomes merely a pleasant memory, 
instead of, as in the ease of a book, 
a tangible treasure capable in after- 
years of giving as great satisfaction 
as at the moment of its first publica- 
tion. It is impossible to imagine our 
libraries void of the treasures of the 
past in the masterpieces of letters— 
without the great poets; without the 
historians through whom the great 
figures of other ages have lived 
again; without the novelists—Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Balzac, Dumas, Jane 
Austen, even Bulwer—from a perusal 
of whose pages we have learned, and 
our children will some day learn, 
how their forebears lived, dressed, 
talked, and thought. Life would be 
barren and empty without such aids 
as these; and yet how few are the 
great plays within our reach, equally 
deserving of our attention, equally 
instructive, and to a precisely similar 
degree to be regarded as _ side-lights 
upon the manners and customs of the 
men and women who lived in the 
days that are gone. It may be said 
by some that we have great plays 
upon the shelves of our libraries, and 
this is true, but it is also true that 
the proper outlets of the genius of 
the playwright are the theatre and 
the talents of the actor, and not the 
press or the library. A good reading 
play is rarely a good acting play, and 
the farce of the magazine deserving 
of the highest appreciation as read- 
ing-matter seldom if ever, without 








character was intrusted to a lady 
whose charm is purely physical, who 
had been, in fact, previously identified 
with the male réle of Alan-a-dale in 
the comic opera of “* Robin Hood,” by 
Messrs. Harry B. Smith and Reginald 
de Koven, for reasons which demanded 
no justification. Nevertheless, the re- 
vival of “ Francesca da Rimini” was 
an event in the theatrical season that 
was worthy of honorable mention, be- 
cause it indicated a desire on the part 
of the head of the company to do 
something worth doing, and Mr. Skin- 
ner not only did well himself, but he 
gave to Mr. Norris a chance to do 
something equally worth doing. What 
is more, a portion of the theatre- 
going public was permitted to witness 
the performance of a play that our 
ancestors found pleasing, and to that 
extent were able to differentiate their 
own dramatic taste from that of their 
forefathers, an operation that could 
hardly fail to be improving. They 
may have adjudged it high-flown in 
sentiment, and florid in expression to 
a degree that taxed one’s restraint of 
laughter to an extreme, but, after all, 
they could not but admit that it was 
much better in point of sincerity and 
literary expression than the colloquial 
nonsensicalities of our own time. 

Of Miss Crosman’s revival of the 
“worn-out ¥ “As You Like It” we 
have already spoken. It was the most 
illuminating performance of the 
season. Not because Miss Crosman 
was a pre-eminently great Rosalind. 
She was not that, but she was a 
charming one, and the interjection 
of the sweet atmosphere of that de- 
lightful comedy into the stifling en- 
vironment which bade fair to bring 
the season to a stuffy end was an un- 
mixed blessing. It was well that New 
York had that breath of pure country 
air from the Forest of Arden, and the 
fact that Miss Crosman played to 
packed houses gave renewed hope to 
those who felt that the taste of the 
community was on the defensive. 

So too was Mr. Bellew’s revival of 
“The Lady of Lyons” a_ notable 
acnievement, of which the public 
could have stood much more. The 
part of Claude in Bulwer’s old-fash- 
ioned comedy is well suited to the 
actor’s peculiar talents and methods, 
which belong, frankly, rather to the 
period of the play than to current 
times. Moreover, we were afforded an 
excellent opportunity by this revival 
to get a better measure of Miss Man- 








alteration, acts well. There have 
been many collections of plays in 
printed form, and running into many 
volumes, and it is right that these 
should be preserved, but, after all, 
just as the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating and the test of the 
novel is in the reading, so is the worth of 
the play determined by its acting, and if the 
play is no longer acted, wherein does the dramatic au- 
thor receive his due? We have a keen recollection of 
days when there was at least one répertoire theatre in 
New York—Wallack’s—in whose season we had our 
comedies by Robertson, our dramas by Sardou, our 
classics from the pen of Sheridan, and we may observe 
in passing that the decadence of the Wallack company 
set in with the abandonment of the répertoire for the 
allurements of the “run.” Undoubtedly at this period 
the public were at fault. For a time in the intel- 
lectual history of this country things were at sixes 
and at sevens. Irving was jeered at, and compelled 
to win again laurels already bestowed. Booth was not 
prosperous, and Dixey, with his trivial work in 
* Adonis ”"—later redeemed by an artist awakening to 
his powers—was the standard of commercial success, 
where Kyrle Bellew was not regarded as the supreme 
of Thespian perfection. Thousands were lost on 
Shakspere, and fortunes were built on Hoyt, but the 
standards of the early eighties are not the standards 
of 1902. We have passed through the period of 
the commonplace and the vulgar, and have entered 
upon a day of discrimination wherein more and 


Miss Grace George 


Whose end-of-the-season revival of “* Frou-Frou” was a notable dramatic 


symptom of the public’s appreciation of sincerity 
which may not be disregarded; and the eagerness with 
which the measurable mentality of the community 
hails with acclaim the revival of sterling dramas of 
other days should be of barometric significance to the 
manager drunk with the profits of thoughtless endea- 
vor, and enervated by a too long continued prosperity 
based upon invertebrate effort. Sir Henry Irving’s 
profitable tour was a succession of revivals. Miss 
Crosman’s remarkable season was snatched from com- 
parative failure by a timely revival of the ruinous 
Shakspere, and even the complacent Mr. Kyrle Bellew, 
satiated with the admiration of the matinée girl and 
overfilled with the glories which the nursery is ever 
ready to shower upon the wearer of his kind of laurels, 
has deemed it wise to take his unquestioned talents 
and devote them occasionally to the elucidation of 
themes of the past. Mr. Bellew, to his credit. be it 
said, is stronger in revivals than he is in creations, 
and to the discriminating among his audiences will 
prove more worthy of consideration as Claude in 
“The Lady of Lyons” than as De Marsac in “ A Gen- 
tleman of France,” a part in which he could not help 
being more amusing than convincing to any sane per- 
son over seventeen. 


nering’s abilities than we had hither- 

to had, and it is pleasing to record 

that this charming young actress 
ae made a most pleasing impression in 

all phases of the rdle of Pauline. We 

trust her success in this revival will 
not induce her, as lias been rumored, to desert the 
especial kind of thing that, through her naive 
manner and winsome personality, she does pre-emi- 
nently well, but the revival has been of interest 
to us and of value to her in that it has demonstrated 
the possibility of her entering upon a broader field 
of dramatic effort. 


actresses go into such enterprises as these. It 

indicates a commendable desire upon their part 
to put their talents to the test, and it is significant 
that all kave created the most pleasing impression 
by their endeavors in revival. If the reproduction of 
the masterpieces of old shall also serve as a spur to the 
dramatic authors of the day, and these persons shall be 
subjected to the same competition and contrasts that 
the novelist has to encounter, the stage in all ways 
will be vastly benefited. And then perhaps some day 
even the managers will be touched upon some sensitive 
spot not yet discernible to the casual observer, and in- 
duced to give New York at least one theatre where the 
play of other days that has won favor through its in- 
trinsic merit shall be the vehicle through which a com- 
petent répertoire company may display its talents. 


[ is an encouraging sign when our actors and 








HERE is one kind of amateur who runs into 
the country in the verdant time of the year 
and makes a _ hundred little patronizing 
thrusts at Nature with a playful pencil, 
then hurries back to the city, obtains a 
pretty catalogue, spreads his splashes of 

color around four walls—like a record of flying shots 
q —and summons an indulgent coterie to behold with 
' what accuracy he has hit his noble target! But it 
is possible for that man, however well protected from 
demands of care and want, to arouse from continual 
littleness—to awake at last and find that there is no 
real wealth or merit other than that of being in 
earnest. To that man the joy is unspeakable when he 
lays his ear close to Nature’s breast and, for the first 
time, hears her great heart beating. 

That supreme moment, all-encompassing in its sov- 
ereignty, was near to Mathew Coplay when, after 
a vain attempt to catch trout, he sat on a gray rock, 
by the verge of a mountain stream, reading a letter. 
The epistle was from his sister, and her pen had skated 
over the page in long up-and-down 
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rival of a strong-armed rescuer in the person of an 
opportune hero were the events of novelists not to be 
realized at the present moment by Coplay. He hur- 
ried forward with a half-formed hope in his mind that 
he would be in time to save the lady. But she had 
safely reached the foot of a little path that wound 
upward through the woodland to the open field above. 
* Pardon me, madam—miss,” he said, doubtfully; 
“vou gave me quite a shock! Are you aware— Excuse 
me,—have you ever crossed that tree before? If you 
have—well, let me urge you never to do it again!” 
There was no curt or silly timidity as she turned 
her questioning eyes to his, for it was the custom of 
the dwellers in that mountainous country to give all 
who passed a kindly greeting. She informed him, with 
simple dignity, that: she had crossed that rude bridge 
many times; it was the nearest way home; she lived 
just above, in the house yonder. Had he been suc- 
cessful with his rod? No? He would find the largest 
trout above the mill-dam; rather too much sawdust 
got into the water below the dam for the good of 


) ‘He and his Daughter” 


By George Foster Barnes 


berous shadows on the grass, the robin built its nest 
in the apple boughs close to the eaves of a gray house 
on the hill. The clucking of fowl, the hum of bees, 
the soft whir of wooden weather-vanes—all drowsy 
sounds of peace were round the place, mingled with 
the voice of the mill-brook. Outside, in a shaded angle 
of the house, old Caleb Russ would sit all day, when 
the weather was pleasant, punching his beechwood 
cane in the brown earth at his feet, gazing down the 
road, across the valley, and up the rocky sides of Mill- 
stone Hill. Beyond were the reaches of pasture-land, 
from which the clamorous cawing of crows came faint- 
ly across the wide valley. He could see long ranges 
of heights —-Owl’s Head, Gray Top, Bald Hill — and 
where the woodsmen in winter had made narrow road- 
ways and patches of * clearing,” remote upon the for- 
est-covered side of dark and silent Knox Mountain; 
and where, far in the outer mists, the pale spur of 
Pine Peak stood aloof like a solitary chieftain wrapped 
in mysterious musings. He could hear the sound of 
the mill-brook, which all through the long summer 
never ceased to send up its varying 
voice. It announced itself in murmur- 





curves inditing a familiar and friendly 
message: 


“Dear Mat,—Be sure and return to 
the city by the 20th—next month. 
There will be a grand ball at the 
Flocktons’ that night, and you must 
not forget your invitation. Blanche is 
coming over, you know, and the recep- 
tion is for her. Maebelle will be there, 
too! They have inquired after you 
several times since you took this last 
flight into the country ‘all by your 
lonesome.’ It is more than evident that 
they miss you, my lucky brother! Let 
me whisper fondly, dearest Mat,—either 
Blanche or Maebelle would be a great 
catch, and I am willing to accept the 
one or the other for a sister-in-law! ! ! 

“Now remember—20th Tuesday. Be 
sure. Don’t forget—make no mistake. 

“N.B—Next month—20th—Tuesday. 

THINE OcTAVIA.” 


The smile that spread slowly over the 
face of Coplay was not caused alone by 
his sister’s commands, but partly by cer- 
tain pleasant memories of Blanche and 
Maebelle called forth by the letter. He 
confessed to himself that he had pon- 
dered much more over the regard of 
those two than he had over any other’s 
in a long list of charming acquaint- 
ances. Indeed, he had pondered and 
calculated too much. Should he be the 
more happy with Blanche or with Mae- 
belle? He debated which one would 
understand his dreams or love his loves 
best. Perhaps Blanche had no real lik- 
ing for old-blue china! Perchance Mae- 
belle only pretended to enjoy the effect 
of a spray of apple blossoms in a yel- 
low jar But Maebelle was beautiful to 
look upon, and understood all the 
graces of five-o’clock tea serving. She 
seemed to know how to put a bunch of 
chrysanthemums where they would be 
most effective; she could tell one the 
real name of the lady who wrote the 
latest and best novel; and she could 
sing a flute song, or consent to paint 
pansies on menu ecards for the delecta- 
tion of her friends. Blanche, also, could 
sweep the train of her gown grace- 
fully about—no slight accomplish- 
ment—and could seemingly go into rapt- 
ures over the green specks in a bit of 
old bronze! 

The refined mind of Coplay now sud- 
denly discovered that it had not been 
fully fed. Its table had been spread with 
dainty delicacies—“ pretty little tiny 











ing undertone while still invisible; then 
suddenly turning a bend in its deep 
channel, it rushed into view with flying 
spray and whirling foam. 

Rheumatism had seized on Caleb 
Russ, and he was old and querulous be- 
fore the fitting time. Youth had de- 
parted with his friends; but he could 
still behold upon a distant hill-side the 
serubby orchard of plum and apple trees 
where he played, when he was a boy, with 
little Alice Martin; and the lonely 
barns where he went to noisy husking- 
bees, and the maple-wooded slopes— 
sweet with the memories of many happy 
hours. Straight before him the rasp- 
berry-bordered lane led to the main 
road, where, in a grass-grown corner 
sheltered by two dark trees, a few white 
stones marked the resting-place of some 
of his kindred. 

The thoughts a man has and the 
words he speaks are often wide apart. 
There is a difference between the outer 
and inner man not known to the casual 
observer; thus the spoken language of 
Caleb Russ, when he awoke from hours 
of silent meditation and of dreams, was 
rude and of the body, not the spirit. He 
would sit upon his favorite bench and 
give orders to all within hearing like an 
ugly sea-captain, or sometimes talk to 
himself in a grouty way when his 
“rheumatiz nabbed the worst!” But 
neither his housekeeper Aunt Hannah, 
nor his dog Tige, nor his gray colt that 
escaped from its pasture with astonish- 
ing regularity, seemed to mind his 
wrath or comment. 

“Here, Tige!” he would yell, as the 
dog abruptly appeared, racing through 
the garden after flying and_ wildly 
squawking hens. ‘“ Tige! Here,—come 
here, yer yaller dog! Seems though 
that dog thinks there ain’t nothin’ in 
life worth livin’ for ’cept chasin’ chick- 
ens! He’s pulled the tail feathers out 
of nine out of ten of ’em now—the ever- 
lastin’ torment! Come here!” 

Tige would prance joyfully toward 
him, with a shade of repentance indi- 
cated by capering antics, still keeping 
a watchful eye on the place where the 
hens had vanished under the barn. 
Then the old man would put forth his 
large red hand, wrinkled like an old 
apple in winter, and gently stroke the 
dog’s head. He was one day perform- 
ing this forgiving act, when, glancing 
down into the ravine where the brook 
stormed over its bowlders, he saw a 








kickshaws ”—which only served to whet 
the appetite while no larger feast was 
forth-coming to him who sat on a velvet 
divan under the subdued light of Jap- 
anese lanterns. Recalling his last exhibit of work, it 
occurred to him that there was too much of the aroma 
of five-o’clock tea about his art. Here, on the soil 
of the forest, the real man began to awake and to sing 
praises, confidently believing it impossible for even 
Blanche or Maebelle to look upon the wild and in- 
spiring beauty of that rugged ravine only to exclaim, 
as was their wont about almost every impressive ob- 
ject, “Oh! isn’t that lovely!” 

The roar of the brook was in his ears when he read 
the letter, from the page of which he looked up to 
behold the sunlight sifting through an arching wealth 
of deep and variegated leaves, wet with the shifting 
spray of the stream. In the presence of the burnished 
green, hanging its masses of golden light and umber 
shadows over the rock-strewn brook, the words of the 
letter seemed empty and worthless. Its light senti- 
ment vanished utterly from his mind as his vision sud- 
denly centred intently midway in the vista, where a 
huge tree, thrown down by some autumn storm, had 
fallen across the water, forming a bridge which 
stretched from a brown root-fibred bole to an cm- 
bowered rock on the opposite bank of the stream. On 
this perilous footway a woman now appeared, si- 
Thouetted against a patch of white light where the 
foliage parted in the background. She paused there, 
erect and meditative. Would she venture to cross? 
Yes; and there was no wavering as she stepped light- 
ly but surely along the narrow path. The hesitation, 
the slip, the frightful fall into the flood, and the ar- 








Then the old man would gently stroke the dog’s head 


trout; but probably he was a stranger in the neigh- 
borhood? Sojourning at the Green Mountain Spring 
House, down the stream? Indeed! He need not fol- 
low the brook if he wished to get quickly above the 
dam and avoid an arduous pilgrimage over the rocks; 
the path across the field and the farm lane were a 
shorter and easier way. Certainly, she would pilot 
him gladly. This way, if he pleased. 

Thus the acquaintance abruptly began. At once 
they seemed to stand on equal ground and each to 
know the other. He did not debate or question, or 
ask himself if this new and winning personality ad- 
mired Schubert. Whether it was some impression 
created by the duality of the brain, or some mysteri- 
ous message from an ancient past, he was unable to 
tell, but he felt that sensation so common to man- 
kind when a kindred soul draws nigh. It came un- 
bidden, and the simplest subject of their converse— 
spray of pine or milkweed stem—insisted, it seemed 
to him, that he had found again, after a long pil- 
grimage through round years of unremembered time, 
the face and image of one he knew well. He was sur- 
prised that a thought so old and universal should come 
to him with a special force and sense of truth. 

They journeyed slowly up the pleasant path, find- 
ing much of mutual interest to talk about, like com- 
rades who had parted yesterday but to meet again, 
each expecting the other. 

Where the summer wind brought fragrant histories 
from wood and field, and sunlit trees made long slum- 





man leaning on a rod and gazing into 
the turbulent flood. 

“That’s some chap from the city,” 
muttered Caleb. “ Don’t know his head 
from a tenpenny nail, I bet a cent! What kind of a 
rig’s he got on? White hat, shiny boots, velvet coat— 
and fishin’! Great Scott! fishin’! Fishin’ below the 
dam! Fishin’ with one of them varnished poles! 
Wonder if he’s got pork for bait, or a silver spoon. 
Just like as not he’s got a red bob on his line, and 
don’t know enough to put on a sinker. Course!” he 
continued, as the fisherman entangled his line in an 
overhanging bough—‘ course! Snarl yerself all up 
there! That’s it. Blamed fool!” 

The fisherman slowly freed his line from a branch 
of pine, while Caleb, watching with keen eyes, kept up 
his comment in a self-communing undertone. 

“ What’s he doin’ now? Readin’ somethin’; lookin’ 
at a map, perhaps, to see if the brook runs up hill. 
Fall into it, yer city woodchuck, and yer’ll find out! 
The water’s deep enough where you be. Now what 
yer excited about? Don’t straddle over them rocks 
so fast! Be care-ful, yer’ll lose yer hat! Well, 
well!” 

A light, as of a passing sunbeam, flitted over the face 
of Caleb Russ. 

“There’s Lois eomin’ acrost the log! Safe over. 
What! What’s she stoppin’ to talk so long to that 
chap for?” 

The pleasant light on his face vanished as he saw 
his daughter and the stranger turn toward the path 
to the lane. He rested his chin on his hands folded 
over his stout cane and mused awhile. Who might 
the stranger be? Had Lois met him before? Had she 
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hidden any love-affair? Could she leave her old fa- 
ther? He turned each question over in his mind slow- 
ly, but could find no satisfactory answer. Probably 
he would have continued his reflections for hours had 
not his reverie been suddenly broken by a thunderous 
and rhythmic pounding of hoofs. The gray colt was 
dashing down the road from the upper pasture! Caleb 
cried to Hannah, in desperation: 
“Hannah! Hannah! The colt’s got 


out again! 


Run, Hannah! Run out into the road and head ‘im 
off! Don’t let ’im- get past the bars! Head ’im! head 
‘im! Here, Tige, sie ‘im! Whoa! Stop ‘im! Blast 


it! *tain’t much use to holler whoa. He allus cuts up 
worse the minute he Hannah. There he 
right bang smash past the bars! Course! Oh, cuss 
these rheumatiz!” 

Hannah had hurried out into the road brandishing 
tongs and flourishing her wide apron, while her steel- 
bowed glasses flashed defiance. At sight of her the 
scornful colt kicked to right and to left, snorting dis- 
dainfully. With a satirical toss of his shaggy, burr- 
bespangled head—from which a rope swung half-way 
to the ground—he gave a 
mighty spring, and Han 


sees goes, 
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room, in which there was also a plentiful supply of 
books, the popular magazine even, holding its own with 
the Farmer’s Almanac in the estimation of Caleb 
Russ. Coplay knew that it was not unusual for one 
to find in that lonely country a secluded roof shelter- 
ing poet or student, and was never much’ surprised 
when he discovered a scholar leading oxen afield. He 
drew a sketch-book from his pocket and handed it to 
Russ. Never had Coplay coveted and received such 
unqualified flattery as was given him by the eyes of 
Lois as she stood looking over her father’s shoulder 
at the pictured pages of the book. He did not once 
think of asking her if she liked the way a shadow fell, 
or the slant of a roof into a horizon-line. It was 
enough for him to feel the joy of her approval, whether 
she understood his work or not. 

He found afterward that she possessed a compre- 
hension of the scenes he had endeavored to represent 
more intimate than his own, and he loved to hear her 
dwell upon the changing revelations of each place 
and hour depicted by his brush. Fortune had favored 
him by placing him near one whose gentle criticism 








nah’s portly person 
ceased to obstruct his 
path. She deserted her 


post with noticeab'e alac- 
rity, while the now wild- 
lv hilarious colt rushed 
past the house and down 
the lane. 


“By jingo!” — sighed 
Caleb, “ that colt will be 
the death of me_ yet. 
Look’t him go it. Good 
land, there’s Lois! and 
there’s that city feller! 
Right’n the midd'e of 
the lane! Course! 
What on earth’s he 
thinkin’ — on, standin’ 
there like a basswood 
stump!” The old man’s 
voice rose like the wild 
ery of a forlorn hope: 


“Yer darned fool, get out 
of the read!” 

The stranger moved 
not, but stood rigidly in 
the centre of the nar- 
row way. Suddenly he 
swung his soft white hat 
and shot it forward 
straight at the colt. 

“Well, TT swanny!” 





said Caleb, wiping the 
perspiration from — his 
brow with the back of 
his hand. “ Stopped him! 
Got him by the rope. 
Handles him beautiful. 
Well, that beats me! 


Guess there’s some grit 
in that feller, after all.” 

As the colt was led 
past the house and safely 
tethered it manifested a 
submission to its captor 
which amounted almost 
to admiration. The 
knowledge acquired in a 
city riding-school was 
immediately recognized 
by the country steed; 
but it rolled its fierce 
eves wickedly, as though 
it would convey to the 


wondering group at the 





farm-house door the as 
surance of its distin- 
guished contempt, plain- 
ly indicating by the 
whisk of its tail, * None 
but he could have done 
this thing!” 

“Come right into the 


said the grateful 
*Come right in, 


house!” 
Russ. 
Mr.—” 

“My name is Coplay 
—Mathew Coplay.” 
. Pleased to meet 
Mr. Coplay! Come 
come in!” 

The old man limped through the door, leading the 
Way. “ Never saw anybody handle a hoss better in 
all my born days!” he said. ‘* Take a seat, take a seat! 
Make yerself to home. Yer been fishin’, I guess. Get 
much of a string? Well, go right up to the head of 
the pond to-morrow in the morning, and yer'll catch 
some lingers. Lois. Well, I was goin’ to say Lois 
knows the best places for trout; but yer don't need 
her. Course. Yer ean find the way easy enough 
alone.” 

While Caleb talked, Coplay looked around the room 
with as much curiosity as his courtesy would permit. 
There were big red and yellow wax oranges on the 
mantel-piece; pathetic faces and drooping-willow land- 
seapes, drawn with hard erayon, hanging on the wall 
in cut-leather frames painted black; sanguine pastel 
sunsets suffusing burnt-umber peasants and wind- 
mills: and vases filled with huge artificial roses made 
of tinted paper. 

“Father likes them,” Lois remarked, quietly sup- 
pressing a dawning smile. Coplay noticed that “ her 
voice was ever soft, gentle, and low, an excellent thing 
in woman,” and thought of Lear. 

“Lois made ‘em all,” said the old man, with pride 
in his approving eye. “She did ‘em years ago when 
she was a little girl and went to the Academy. Lois 
went to the Academy several terms. When she was 
older she teached there, too!” 

The ornaments did not appear wholly incongruous. 
They yielded a certain o'd-time picturesqueness to the 


yer, 
in, 





As he looked from his painting 


guided while it charmed, unconsciously leading him 
to higher planes of thought and nobler dreams. Swift- 
ly his heart awoke and responded to her voice. The 
light and rippling comment of others — unheeding 
praise by fortuitous friends—sank into insignificance 
when she spoke from the fair throne on which he had 
admiringly placed her. The hand that touched all 
the chords of his better being was like that the an- 
cients sculptured, always signifying—come! The ver- 
dant sweep of pastoral hills stretching its panorama 
of forest, orchard, and clustered fields along the blue 
wall of distant heights was not more enchanting than 
the quiet personality of his new friend. 

As the summer days came softly over the mountains, 
each with a far and still splendor which seemed to 
be created for that one day alone, he lingered in the 
neighborhood, seeking the thought and companionship 
of Lois; and he beheld, as she drew nearer to him, a 
woman divested of all artifice, having about her the 
charm of pure reality and naturalness. But the 
parent stem upon which the flower hung wounded his 
wsthetic self as therns do the flesh. He could not learn 
to endure her father’s outbursts of anger and bad Eng- 
lish. Then queries arose in his mind, and he debated 
whether it were possible to take her away and place 
her amid scenes less rude and companionship he 
thought more gently born. Could he go hence leaving 
the mountain flower where it grew? He knew how her 
womanhood would grace the circle he had left in the 
city, and that there were many refined minds in the 





midst of that circle ready to recognize and welcome 
one so fair, The thought took full possession of him, 
and the words longing to be born were often almost 
spoken. Lois read his thought, but remained mute; 
only her appealing eyes were eloquent. 

“Does it break the spell of these hills when you re- 
ceive a message from the outer world?” 

She rested her arms on the moss-covered rail of a 
shaded fence, and held out a package of letters to him, 
which she had brought, at his request, from the little 
post-office in the valley. As he looked from his paint- 
ing she seemed a link between the restful fields and 
the busy highways of the thronged city. 

“The charm of this place cannot be broken,” he said. 
“T know that my thoughts will often concern them- 
selves with it when I am far away.” 

“Yes? I once thought it was dull and wearisome 
here, and bought other lamps to light my path; but 
I found that they all burned dim in a little space of 
time, and so it was not hard for me, when called, to 
turn back to the old road and seek the home pasture.” 

“ But could you not be happy amid other scenes?” 

“Happy always where 
my duty calls. Pardon 
me; I talk as though 
I were sermonizing! Is 
the aim of life only to 


be happy? I remember 
writing in one of my 
school - day * composi- 
tions’ that ‘life itself 


may be but a tame affair. 
It is commonplace to 
simply breathe. Only 
when we draw in the air 
of high thoughts, and 
fill ourselves with pure 
aspirations, does life in 
any place become worth 
living.’ That sounds 
both morose and gran- 
diloquent, doesn’t it? I 
am sure I did not under- 
stand what I was writing 
about, but you know we 
sometimes speak the 
truth unwittingly!” 

“Tam glad you are so 
self-contained,” said Cop- 
lay, rather bitterly. 
“You will always be at 
peace here if you hold to 
such high thoughts.” 

“T hope I may have 
them always.” 

“ Grand as the place is, 
I do not think I could 
live my life here. The 
noblest spot on earth is 
wearying when viewed 
alone. The mind craves 
companionship of mind. 
I cannot help thinking 
that there must be many 
long and dull hours for 
you when the snow of 
winter shuts you in. But 
I understand why you 
stay, and honor you for 


| id 
“Are there no weary 
hours for those who 


dwell in the midst of ex- 
citement—no lonely mo- 
ments while mingling 
with the crowd? I have 
understood that of all 
loneliness that is the 
most sad.” 

“But do you say that 





you never have been, 
never will be, lonely 
here? Are your days all 


that you wish—are you 
satisfied ?” 

From the bough of an 
old apple-tree a_ robin 
i called to its mate. Low, 
contented sounds came 

from the enclosures of 
the gray house, and the 
murmur of insects rose 
over the sunlit fields. 
“You do not answer,” 
said Coplay. - Spontane- 
ously they touched hands and stood gazing into each 
other’s eyes, rock and leaf and dreamy sky vanishing 
away from them, while the song amid the tall grass 
droned unheeded. 

“Hannah! Tige! Blast it all! the colt’s got into 
the currant-bushes!| Where be yer, Hannah? Hurry 
up! He’s thrashin’ round there like infernal Tophet!” 
The cry broke harshly into their summer dream, and 
ame between them like the voice of fate. But neither 
could help laughing a little at the absurdity of the 
situation. Coplay hastened to relieve Caleb of his un- 
easiness by driving the lawless colt back to its proper 
domain. 

“Sorry to trouble yer so much, Mr. Coplay. I don’t 
see but I'll have to sell that colt. He don’t seem 
intended for any use ’cept to keep my blood boilin’. 
No need of you chasin’ him around. Lois can manage 
him. Lois alius could manage anythin’ she set out to. 
Tige, and the colt,.and everythin’ else will mind her 
when they won’t pay any ’tention to me at all, scarce- 
ix.” 
“You could never get on without Lois, I fancy?” 
“Get along without her, Mr. Coplay? No! No 
more’n I could without them. hills yonder, or them 
sweet-apple trees, or my old cane here that I leans 
on. No, no; J couldn’t do without Lois. Just cast yer 
mind back with me to the years ago when I used to be 
a-comin’ up the lane in the evenin’, and the first thing 
I'd look for when I come in sight of the house was my 
Lois, and she’d allus be there at the gate, rain or 

















shine. Why, I can seem to see her now when I shet 
my eyes, a little bit of a thing a-standin’ there on 
the gate, with her old straw hat on the back of her 
head, and her chestnut hair all tangled up, and her 
little white arms stretched out to me when I come 
home. And it’s just the same now. It don’t make 
any difference how much trouble I’m in—here, Tige, 
come here!—or how tarnal ugly I get, I can still feel 
them same little arms around my neck. And if she 
goes away to the city, even for just a week, I can feel 
‘em a-tuggin’ and a-tuggin’ at my heartstrings. Get 
along without her? Thunder! no, I couldn’t do it.” 

This singular mixture of rough speech and sweet 
sentiment moved Coplay deeply, constraining him to put 
aside the thought that was forming in his mind. 

“You like best that part of the picture where your 
father is sitting in the shadow?” he said one day as 
Lois stood before a painting of the old house upon his 
easel under the apple-trees. “I think [ shall put you 
beside him,” he added, cautiously, “for I think you 
would not wish to leave him there alone.” 

A pailor came’ over her face, her eyelids drooped, 
and she walked slowly, without uttering a word,.to 
where her father sat bent over his cane. Her hand-fell 
softly on the old man’s shoulder, and her gaze sought 
his accustomed vista with tender significance. As she 
stood there, silently, the group seemed fittingly com- 
plete. 

“T suppose you will always find something in this 
prospect to interest and charm you?” said Coplay, 
drawing near; “something new every morning and 
fresh every evening.” 

“The outlook may have some barren places,’ she 
said, “ much.that is lonely-and rude, but it is my view, 
and I take pleasure in trying to ignore the unpleasant 
parts of it. The best may be all the more beautiful 
by contrast, you know.” 

“ But look now at all those quiet fields. On all that 
green map there is not visible one human being—man, 
woman, or child!” 

“Yer can see the houses,” remarked Caleb. ‘“ Yer 
might think there wasn’t any houses over there in 
Goshen Gore, or anybody livin’ there; but there is. 
Jim Bassett lives over there. Yer can see the end of 
his house stickin’ out of them spruces *bout half-way 
up Groton Hill.” 

“Tam astonished by the keenness of your eyesight, 
sir,” said Coplay, not noticing the sinister smile that 
crept among the wrinkles on the old man’s cheek. 

“Be yer? I can see a blamed sight more’n folks 
think I can sometimes. Perhaps I can see fur off 
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better’n I can nigh to! See them poplar-trees on that 
ridge where them cattle be? Elder Blake lives there. 
Elder Blake is the best man on Millstone Hill—yer 
can bet on that—but his girls served him a mean way. 
He’s got six growed-up daughters—Eveline, Emmeline, 
Eleanora, Evegora, Eugenia, and Ethelind—and they 
all went and got married and left the elder alone. 
There was another one, named Euphemia—but she died. 
There was a rush for them girls—they was so ever- 
lastin’ han’som and smart, the fellers couldn't help it, 
I s’pose,—and ’twa‘n’t long before that was a regular 
deserted farm. All them girls was married and went 
away, one after t’other, till there wa’n’t none left. I 
don’t blame ’em for gettin’ hitched up, course; but 
seems to me one of ’em might have stayed to home with 
the elder.” 

Lois smiled. “ You think they all did wrong, fa- 
ther?” 

* Course!” 

* And was the elder made very unhappy?” 

“Well, folks say he’s satisfied and comfortable, and 
is glad his girls has got what he calls a fresher and 
better pasture to grow in. But seems to me one of 
‘em might have stayed with the old man. Why 
couldn’t one of ’em stay? If I’d been in his place I 
might been willin’ to spare five of ’em, but when any- 
thin’ came prowlin’ around tryin’ to steal away the 
last lamb in the fold I should think I might just 
as well lay down and give up an’ die! If the thing 
was goin’ to stay right in my sight, and not goin’ to 
rob me—for that’s what it ’mounts to, robbery, just 
robbery!—why, that would be different.” 

It was impossible to mistake the too obvious mean- 
ing of Caleh’s words, and his listeners acknowledged 
that one, at least, of the fair daughters ought to have 
stayed to comfort the elder in his.declining years. 

But what more sad than the same recurring twi- 
light on the same scene, year after year, for the one 
who should “ stay”’? .The sun going down behind the 
prison wall of mountains, mists and gloom spreading 
over the hills, sheep huddled and bleating in the 
darkening valley, and the far-off glow of lamp-light in 
solitary farm-houses! 

Coplay’s imagination projected itself into a possible 
future, and he saw himself looking back at the sweet 
pathos of the face he loved with piteous regret. It 
would linger in his memory through all the busy years, 
no entertaining round of work or amusement ever 
driving it from his sight. He laid down his brushes, 
glancing at the wide sweep of hills, and the farther 
ranges of mountains swimming in ever-changing drift 
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of clouds. Vaguely he wondered what was on the 
other side of the horizon. Noticing a dim, threadlike 
line tracing the perilous side of a distant cliff, he 
was reminded that it indicated where the railroad ran 
out of the valley, searching through rock and forest 
for other scenes, and he became restless. 

That twilight hour when he came to say good-by to 
Lois dwelt long in his memory. The sound of the 
brook in the glooming valley came faintly to them as 
they stood alone together at the end of the lane. The 
hush of the evening was falling on the wooded hills 
and broad sloping fields, while far in the upper line 
sounded the lonely ery of the earliest night-hawk, mov- 
ing slowly about and uttering at intervals its myste- 
rious note as it hunted its prey, then descending like 
an arrow earthward, the deep “ zoome” of its wings 
as it cut the air in a sudden curve not reaching the 
ear until the bird had begun its return flight, slowly, 
silently back over the course it had come. Coplay 
thought for a moment of the old father sitting yonder 
in the farm-house gazing into the dusk. So, firmly 
pressing the hand of Lois, his love unspoken, he said 
farewell, and went resolutely away. She clasped her 
hands tightly together, and watched him go along the 
road until he could no longer be seen. 

The night had come swiftly, and, by the way-side, one 
mountain flower closed her white lids in the darkness, 
alone with her memories, her drooping unseen. 


Mellow and golden was the light that flooded the ball 
at the Flockton mansion; dreamy and rhythmie the 
musie of the waltz; happy the murmur of voices where 
decked mirrors reflected whirling flash of gems, sheen 
of silk, drifting cloudlike lace floating over the ebon, 
polished floor. In the midst of the dance a deep red 
rose fell from the bosom where it had rested, and was 
crushed under. jewelled feet. 

Lois stood looking down the dim lane which stretched 
before her in the dusk. The ery of the night-hawk was 
again in the air, and there seemed tobe a sound of 
wailing sadness in the voice of the brook. She had 
been told about the ball—who would be there, what 
it was for, when it was to occur—and she found her- 
self dreamily calculating the time when it should be- 
gin. Now the chandeliers were lit, now the carriages 
began to arrive, now the first low notes came from the 
orchestra. Suddenly her heart bounded as though she 
were whirled in the allegro of the dance! A figure 
uppeared at the turn of the lane, advaneing with a 
brisk step. As he drew nearer he held out his arms to 
her. It was Coplay. 














Illumination—lIts 


Uses and Abuses 


Some Hints for Architects and Decorators 


EK Americzns are proverbially waste- 
ful and extravagant. We squander; 
we even destroy quite wantonly and 
apparently only because we can af- 
ford to pay the damages. Having 
come into possession, rather sud- 
denly, of more pocket-money than 

we know what to do with, we are naturally throwing 

some of it away; which is all very well just so long 
as we do not make ourselves and each other uncom- 
fortable by our excesses. There is no reason in a man’s 
eating ten meals a day simply because he can buy them. 

In the use of artificial light we are especially in- 
temperate. We have yet to learn that quantity, no 























Composite Sketch of the Thirty-three 
Ugliest Dowagers at the Opera 


matter how vast, can never make up for quality; that 
“enough ” is far better “than a feast,” if only as an 
affair of taste. 

It is curious that in a country where there are so 
many clever architects the iilumination of almost ev- 
ery public building and a large percentage of private 
houses is so annoyingly bad. We err, as_ usual, 
through extravagance (mistaking a blinding glare of 
electricity for illumination), and are apt so to dis- 
pose of hundreds, or thousands, of bulbs that they 
actually interfere with our seeing—just as the vio- 





lence of mid-day sunshine makes us wink painfully 
at the Jandscape from which it has obliterated all the 
more delicate beauties. 

Vhe chief mistake, next to excess of light, seems to 
be a radical misunderstanding with regard to what is 
to be illuminated. In ball-rooms, for example, it is 
obviously wrong to throw the strongest obtainable 
light upon the walls, because such an arrangement 
inevitably makes “ silhouettes ” of the dancers in the 
middle of the room, who are, after all, the main fea- 
tures of the entertainment. In at least two of the 
great public assembly-rooms recently constructed in 
New York it is extremely difficult to recognize one’s 
friends at a distance of only a few feet amongst the 
darkling “Human Various” who occupy the floors. 
The electric blaze in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
besides being so arranged as to disfigure the faces 
of the audience with needless shadows, is ruthless in 
its revelation of the rouge so many women think it 
necessary to wear with their diamonds. 

How uncomfortable a shower of brilliant rays can 
be, when they pour down upon one from a bulb-speck- 
led ceiling, you may judge for yourself in a hundred 
restaurants. The very clubs (popularly supposed to 
be the acme of luxurious comfort) are so over-lighted, 
as a rule, that a tired member who wishes to rest his 
eyes while chatting, in the evening, with a friend, must 
either wear a green shade, or suffer, inconspicuously, 
without one. 

In private honses there is no excuse for this sort 
of thing. Most well-to-do householders ought to have 
learned, by this time, that at dinner, for instance, it 
is better to keep the servants out of sight, in compara- 
tive obsevrity, than to obtrude the sideboard and 
serving-tables (where the butler squabbles in hoarse 
whispers with his underlings) on the notice of guests, 
who have troubles of their own very likely, and who 
do not care to see the wheels of an establishment go 
round in the flare of many gas-jets. 

The theatres, too, are made unendurable by foolish 
lighting. Not only the auditorium, but the stage it- 
self is often disfigured by ignorant illumination. How- 
ever, we may hope for reforms upon the stage as soon 
as one or two “ Leading Ladies” realize. that a daz- 
zling background—and what else but a background is 
scenery ?—throws their own fascinating persons into 
the shade. 

It will be harder to make the owners of hospitable 
houses believe that candles are great beautifiers, or 
that every large room is best lighted by means of 
chandeliers—unless, indeed. one desires to light lit- 
erally the room itself, in which case, of course, its oc- 
cupants will certainly look black in proportion to the 
quantity of light cast upon the walls. A little dusk 
and mystery are very grateful, especially in corners. 
Give the young people a chance—do! Although shy- 
ness is likely to be increased by lime-light, many per- 
sons who speak softly in shady spots are tempted to 
screech in a glare. There is a subtle and very real 
connection between light and sound, too deep for 
present discussion. 


There are pleasant rooms in this city, cozy and 
cheerfully lighted. It is noticeable how the guests 
will linger in them, after dinner parties, consoled, con- 
tented, reconciled (instead of rushing away as soon 
as it is decent to go), thus paying an unconscious trib- 
ute to the soothing influence of oil and wax. 

As with the “ Leading Ladies,” so it will be with the 
* Social Queens.”” When these discover that candle 
light has power to smooth out wrinkles and conceal 
the artifice of blooming cheek and lip, when they catch 

















Dancing Shadows 


sight of themselves in tall mirrors and find that 
their eyes (and their diamonds, too) look larger and 
brighter beneath the taper’s flame—so gentle and dis 
creet—why, then we may al! hope to look our best 
and feel our best of an evening, instead of blinking 
away the hours with smarting eyelids, longing with 
stifled yawns for bed and the blessed relief of total 
darkness. 


a en oe gree 
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Alfred C. Harmsworth in his 60 Horse-power 80-Mile-an-Hour Mercedes Motor 


Mr. Alfred Harmsworth on the 


HE Badminton Library, known over the 

world as the best series of books on sport, 

has again put in its claim to leadership 

by making its latest volume on the subject 

of automobiles and automobiling. With 

the same judicious mixture of scientific 
information, narrative, descriptive and amusing an- 
ecdote, which has characterized all the volumes, this 
hook makes capital reading, and gives wholesome in- 
formation and advice at the same time. 

By far the most important article is contributed by 
Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth, the well-known English 
publisher. Mr. Harmsworth, in the midst of his 
cnormous business duties, which involve the running 
of nearly twoscore periodicals, has from the first in- 
troduction of automobiles found time to tour over 
most of England and France and large parts of Italy 
and Germany. He already owns something like fif- 
teen automobiles, and though he modestly writes 
that his experience is not nearly so extensive as cer- 
tain veteran chauffeurs, the fact is that with his many 
different carriages and his varied uses of them he is 
perhaps the best authority on the subject, from the 
private owner’s point of view. He is one of the four 
men who own the most recent Mercedes machines of 
60 horse-power with a capacity for eighty miles an 
hour in speed. He has touring - coaches, racing- 
machines, town cabs, station omnibuses, tricycles, and 
automobiles that he has had built after his own de- 
signs for various purposes, and his stable is the most 
complete private motor-house in England. Although 
his main object has been pleasure and recreation, he 
has in this, as in everything he touches, gone into the 
subject with serious study and come out an expert on 
the subject, and with the invaluable ability to ex- 
his view in words that are full of common- 
sense. His article on * The Choice of a Motor” is 
not only of value to the man who knows something of 
automobiling and intelligible to the novice who has 
never turned a lever, but it makes such interesting 
reading to us all that it is worth quoting at some 
length here. 

Mr. Harmsworth’s straightforward advice on the 
selection of a motor is based on sound sense: 


pl ess 


To-day my own experience teaches me that in the year 
102 a good petrol-engine is infinitely the best for all-round 
work. That is to say, if one intends to own a single motor- 
car only, and desires occasionally to travel for long jour- 
neys, there can, in my judgment, be no doubt that a petrol- 
engine, with a Daimler or some similar type of motor, is 
the wisest purchase. The point is a contentious one: but 
I selected this type of engine as the best for use five years 
ago, and since then time has brought almost every motor 
manufacturer to my side. One after another the Conti- 
nental makers have copied the shape and design of the 
Panhard carriages, which are in most respects similar to 
those of the English and German Daimlers. Among the 
many advantages of this type of engine is that it is 
easy to get at, is simple in construction, understood by 
more mechanics than any other engine, except, perhaps, the 


Le Dion in France, and so lasting in quality that Mr. 
Evelyn Ellis, who brought the first four-horse motor to 
this country in 18%4, still has it, though it now does duty 
as a fire-engine. My own six-horse Panhard, which was 
one of the earliest of that type, is as good to-day as it 
was in 1896, and my six-horse Daimler, though only two 
years old, has done an enormous amount of rough work, and 
is in every respect as good as on the day it was made. 
My steam-engines have given me some trouble, though im- 
provements are being devised with great rapidity: but in 
the small types the necessity of taking water, nominally 
every fifty miles, but in reality much oftener than that, 
their fragility of construction, and difficulty of management 
in a high wind, render them at present only useful to those 
who thoroughly enjoy a mechanical task. 

Quite the most perfect cars are my two electric carriages, 
one a Columbia phaeton, and the other a small brougham 
supplied by the City and Suburban Electric Carriage Com- 
pany; but—and it is a big but—they are limited to a 
range of fifty miles, and though there are constant improve- 
ments in batteries, and electric charging stations are spring- 
ing up all over the country, I can only at present recom- 
mend them for a twenty-mile radius round a house in town 
or country—for that work they are not to be excelled. Only 
those who have suffered the experience of seeing a valuable 
pair of horses losing their step and style can realize what 
a-help to a stable it is to have one electric carriage on the 
premises. For shopping, theatre, and station work, an 
electric carriage is an inestimable boon. 

‘In considering the purchase of a motor-car, I will as- 
sume that the reader desires only one. and that it will 
be required to do all kinds of work. This involves, then, 
that such a carriage must be either closed or else so made 
that a top can be fixed to it. Altogether insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to the question of covered carriages in 
England, but not so in France. One of the most notice- 
able features of the exhibition of December, 1901, was 
a recognition of the fact that a motor is not a mere fine- 
weather phaeton, but a carriage to be used in all seasons. 

Assuming, again, that the reader has decided on a petrol- 
ear, the matter becomes a question of cost. We have been 
told for a number of years that the motor-car would soon 
be very much cheaper, but so far this is only partially true. 
The day of fancy prices caused by the demand of very 
rich people for something of which the output is very lim- 
ited is almost gone, but it is difficult to suppose that one 
will ever be able to buy a well-built carriage, drawn by a 
complicated and beautifully constructed piece of machinery. 
for anything approaching the price of a mere brougham 
or victoria. Yet that is what many people are expecting, 
forgetful of the fact that a motor-car is a horse and car- 
riage in one, that its stable bill is of the smallest, that it 
ceases to consume oil or spirit immediately it is at rest, 
and that although its tire bill. and accounts for occa- 
sional repairs, may be high, tt is not subject to half the 
troubles that worry the owner of even the best-constructed 
horse-stables. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Harmsworth likes speed. 
it is more than interesting to find that a chauffeur of 
his experience does not, on the whole, believe in racers. 
They are for the advance purchaser, who has all the 
convevances, horses, ete., he needs, and who only 
wants to do the new things and go through a new 
sensation. 





Though I am the possessor of one of the most powerful 
motor-cars in England, I am not at all an admirer of them 
for ordinary use. Even with what is known as_ the 
“throttle” system of governor, by which one can reduce 
the speed as much as one wishes, I consider that these 
heavy and powerful road-engines are a mere passing freak 
of the hour. Their weight makes them comfortable on 
rough roads, but the amount of petrol required to drive 
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them is a serious item of expense. So far as this country 
is concerned, there are very few roads on which they 
can, so to speak, be let loose. On the long, straight roads 
in France, it is pleasant to indulge in a sixty-mile-an-hour 
spin now and then, but when one considers the rapidity 
with which these monsters consume tires, the fact that they 
are not at all suited for the conveyance of ladies, and are 
most uncomfortable on wet, windy, or dusty days, I am 
inclined to think that a few years will see their disappear- 
ance. 


On the other hand, the motor as a means of tour- 
ing, of carriage, and of daily work—the motor which 
has come to stay and be of use to the great body of 
mankind in civilized countries—is the strong, com- 
fortable carriage that covers distance moderately for 
a motor, but is safe, pleasant, and of immense prac- 
tical value. 


Hardly any class of motor-car is so generally useful 
for country-house work as an »mnibus. Wishing for some- 
thing more speedy than an eight-horse Panhard, I pur- 
chased a twelve, and converted my old friend into an omni- 
bus, which has proved eminently satisfactory for station- 
work. Carrying four inside and one beside the driver, with 
ample room for luggage, it is a great relief to a horse-stable 
in very hot or very wintry weather. It is geared down to 
twelve miles an hour, and pneumatic tires have given way 
to solid. Were I ordering a new omnibus, I should not do 
so without at least a twelve-horse engine and seating ca- 
pacity for ten, with luggage; and for heavy work in hilly 
country an even higher horse-power would be very desir- 
able. My carriage was converted by an ordinary firm of 
London carriage-builders, who made no pretence of build- 
ing lightly, and who-.were not aware that long journeys at 
twelve miles an hour will in time cause the windows to 
shake. These, however, are the only defects we have dis- 
covered in the converted carriage, which has frequently 
made journeys of a hundred miles a day with passengers 
and luggage. The form, of course, is not suited for long 
— as sitting sideways all day becomes very fa- 

guing. 

There are now so many forms of covered vehicles that 
it is ditficult to recommend one particular shape in prefer- 
ence to another. One form, however, possesses a danger 
with which I should like to deal. I refer to those car- 
riages which are entered by raising the front seat, which 
have no other means of entrance or exit, and in which the 
passengers are in a trap: but it is difficult at present, with 
the Daimler type of engine, to have a satisfactory carriage 
by which one enters from the sides. 

The most comfortable motor-car, and in many ways the 
most satisfactery, with which I am acquainted is my own 
Serpollet, modelled on the lines of the travelling-carriages 
of our grandfathers. It was specially designed for me 
by M. Kellner, senior, of the well-known firm of Kellner, 
Paris, who is old enough to have travelled across Europe 
in a genuine Berlin. I have made many long journeys on 
the Continent on it. There is room for an engineer and 
valet in front and four passengers inside, though for long- 
distance travelling it is much more comfortable with only 
two passengers. The driver is protected from wind, rain, 
and snow by a glass in front, which may be raised if 
necessary, and by two side curtains. These front glasses 
have the disadvantage that they may become obscured by 
heavy rain, frost, or dust, and for this reason, under cer- 
tain conditions of weather, they must be constantly rubbed 
over from the outside, as it is essential that the driver 
should be able to see distinctly. The side curtains, too, 
have the effect of keeping out sound, which is a slight dis- 
advantage, though, considering that a motor-car is the most 
rapidly travelling vehicle on the road, the danger is not 
so much to be feared from behind as from something with- 
in sight. Over the driver's head is a wire luggage-basket 

















which conveys the heavier impedimenta of the toarists. 
Under the two back seats are locked drawers for valuables 
and anything that may be wanted en route. Under the 
front seat, inside the carriage, are electric batteries for 
the lamps with which the interior is lighted. The front 
seat can be let down if necessary, and its place taken by 
a net, into which it is convenient to throw such things 
as books, cameras, a sponge-bag (containing materials for 
a hasty toilet on the road), maps, newspapers, fruit, and 
the _— and one odds and ends one collects in a day’s 
travel. 

The material with which the interior of the carriage is 
lined is that pale buff cloth familiar to travellers in French 
first-class railway carriages. I feared that it would easily 
soil, but M. Kellner assured me that experience has proved 
it to be the best material, and he was entirely right; the 
carriage has now been running a year, it has n all over 
France and England, and it looks as good as new. The 
sides are a mass of pockets, in which we stow all manner 
of unconsidered trifies. It is remarkable, indeed, what 
can be got in and upon a carriage of this sort; for, in 
addition to the personal belongings of the tourists, there 
are the engineer’s and servant’s spare clothes, and always 
a certain amount of special lubricating oil. 

As the Serpollet boiler is heated by ordinary paraffin, 
we have not the petrol difficulty ; for paraffin, or, as it is 
ealled in France, pétrole 
ordinaire, is rocurable 
everywhere in almost any 
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is worth buying until it has been subjected to hill- 
climbing on certain hills where the grade is actually 
— and until the tires have been tried on slippery 
roads: 


Quite the most important point on which a purchaser 
should be satisfied is the hill-climbing wer of the motor 
vehicle submitted to him. It is not only necessary that a 
ear should take its full load up a steep hill, but it is 
essential for satisfactory touring that it should take its 
load up the steep hill at a good speed. 

Many of the earlier cars were so under-powered (the en- 
gine-power being insufficient in relation to the weight of 
the carriage body and load) that on an incline of any steep- 
ness they could not pull their load at a speed of more than 
four miles an hour. 

This matter is of urgent importance, and I propose to 
illustrate it very fully by showing the average speeds ar- 
rived at by one of these earlier cars and by a modern car 
respectively, over a distance of two miles, consisting of one 
mile up hill and one mile down hill. 

If the old-fashioned car mounts the hill at four miles an 
hour and descends it at thirty miles an hour, its average 
speed for the two miles would be, in spite of the illegal 
and breakneck rush down hill, only a shade over seven 
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but they are very costly—my own tire bill last year was 
over 500 shillings. They are also very liable to puncture 
in hot weather, more prone to cause side-slip, and in other 
ways a luxury that has to be paid for. I advance these 
poiuts to prevent the purchaser from definitely committing 
himself to pneumatic tires because other people use them. 
I admit that the Michelin tire is a beautiful piece of con- 
structive work, still for some time past I have been grad- 
ually increasing the proportion of solid tires in my stable. 


But by far the most important question is the care 
of the motor-car itself. It is not a toy. It is a won- 
derfully perfect, delicate, complicated piece of mechan- 
ism, and it requires constant watching by an expert 
mechanic and engineer: 


I was talking recently to the owner of several very good 
cars on which he had spent some thousands of pounds. 
They had been turned over to the care of a coachman, with 
the result that, though the poor fellow did his best, the 
vehicles began to be regarded as a mere nuisance. One 
would not dream of putting a coachman in charge of a 
printing-machine, a steam-launch, or a cathedral organ ; 
yet each of these exquisite pieces of mechanism is as little 

associated with a _ stable 
and a coachman as a 
motor-car. Coachmen can 





civilized or uncivilized 
country; indeed, it is as 
easy to obtain as water, 
which is, however, occa- 
sionally not so_ readily 
found as one might think 
—on the great plains of 
central France one may 
occasionally travel for an 
hour or two without be- 
ing able to replenish one’s 
water-supply. My advice 
to travellers generally by 
steam automobiles is to 
take in water whenever 
they can, and so far as 
the Serpollet is concerned, 
the cleanest water they 
can get. 

One of the electric lamps 
for lighting the interior of 
a travelling motor-carriage 
should be movable and 
have a long wire, so that 
it can be placed behind one 
for reading purposes, and 

used for searching in 
drawers. I never allow the 
mechanical portion of the 
motor-car_ to_ interfere 
with the interior of the 
carriage—a rule which ex- 
"nse has taught me to 

very necessary. Your 
motor-car engineer, as a 
rule, gives but little heed 








be taught to drive motor- 
cars, but there is a great 
difference between mere 
driving and a mechanical 
comprehension of the ma- 
chinery. In the case of 
the electric carriage, a 
shrewd coachman or 
groom can easily be train- 
ed to take complete charge. 

A good many people in- 
terested in motor-car mat- 
ters are prone to the as- 
sumption that the motor- 
car question is a very sim- 
ple one. To the horror of 
a good many of my enthu- 
siastic friends, I have al- 
ways been bold enough to 
make two statements— 
first, that in unskilled 
hands the motor-car is 
very dangerous to its own- 
er, its passengers, and 
others; and secondly, that 
the motor-car {s as compli- 
cated as a_ horse. In 
skilled hands undoubtediy 
the motor-car has no com- 
peer: it is a safer means 
of travel even than the 
railway. The chief danger 
is side-slip, and in an arti- 
cle which I had the plea- 
sure of contributing to the 
Badminton Magazine I 








to the carriage part of his 
vehicle; to him the engine 
is all in all, and he will 
not hesitate to thrust some 
of his oily belongings into 
the interior of one’s vehicle 
unless such a rule as that which I have made is strictly 
laid down and sternly kept. So far as the outside of the 
ear is concerned, on a long journey I do not go in for 
appearances, but I will not permit the inside to be dis- 
figured with oily waste or black finger-marks. 

The heating of such a carriage is not at all difficult to 
achieve by steam, but a very convenient warmer is known 
as the “Instra.” It is, I believe, the invention of Lord 
Dundonald. It will be very well known to many readers 
as a small portable foot or hand warmer, consuming some 
form of charcoal. An ordinary carriage hot-water tin, 
however, does very well. Technically, my carriage is known 
as a landaulet, and I am acquainted with no more de- 
lightful way of travelling in hot weather, or, indeed, in 
winter. The advantage of such a carriage is that one is 
oblivious of the weather, and its only drawback (I do not 
refer to the Serpollet engine—that is dealt with else- 
where) is the risk of side-slip. 

A very useful form of motor-car is a beaters’ or luggage 
car—that is to say, a long wagonette. Mr. John Scott- 
Montagu has pointed out, in his interesting contribution to 
this book, the great utility of a car for conveying beaters 
or loaders. I would remark that such a carriage can also 
be used for conveying heavy goods and guests’ luggage. It 
would not be difficult to get one made with an omnibus top 
for use if necessary. 

There seems to be an impression that motor-cars should 
all be of a certain shape. The Tonneau body is at present 
the most popular. As a matter of fact one can get almost 
any shape one wishes, but experience has proved that forms 
of carriage which are suitable for horse-driven vehicles 
are not always equally suited to motor-cars. With certain 
kinds of engines, too, it is difficult to adopt any other 
form of car than the Tonneau, or for the wet weather the 
Limousine. Some kinds of carriage bodies are obviously 
heavier than others, and, therefore, take away from speed, 
but I regard the suppression of mere open carriages for 
= in warm weather only as a matter of the very near 
uture. 


Perhaps the most valuable portions of the article 
include what Mr. Harmsworth has to say in the way 
of advice to those who are actually purchasing. One 
should wait until the last moment before actually 
settling on the motor; and no machine, in his opinion, 
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miles per hour. If, on the other hand, the modern car 
goes up the hill at ten miles an hour and comes down at 
thirty miles an hour, its average for the two miles will be 
fifteen miles an hour. At the foot of the descent the mod- 
ern car would be nine minutes ahead of the old-fashioned 
ear. 

One may easily calculate what this difference would 
represent in a long day’s run. It is surprising to find that 
if a man who has been used to —— ears which go slow- 
ly up hill changes to a high-powered car the temptation 
to rush down hill vanishes. One’s view of the road is re- 
versed. Whereas in the under-powered car the temptation 
to rush down hill came on one as a relief from the 
monotony of grinding and groaning be 3 hill, and conse- 
quently up-hills were dreaded and down-hills welcomed, the 
high-powered modern car pines for up-hills on account of 
the pleasure of annihilating them, and having arrived at 
the top, the car is allowed to meander leisurely down the 
other side. Horses, bicycles, railway trains, go slowly on 
up grades. The modern motor appears to disregard the 
laws of gravity and to fly up hill. The sense of conquest 
is glorious. The temptation to “ scorch ’’ down hill is gone. 
Undoubtedly the high-powered motor removes the tempta- 
tion to excessive speed down hill, and consequently removes 
a great danger. his is illustrated by referring again to 
our example. Supposing that the driver of the modern car 
wished to descend very cautiously, he could do so at six 
miles an hour and yet arrive at the foot of the hill a 
minute in advance of the old-fashioned car which ascended 
at four and descended at a speed of thirty miles an hour. 


The question of tires is another important point: 


If the purchaser intends to run his car on economical 
lines let me advise mixed tires—that is, solid tires on the 
back wheels and pneumatic on the front. Although the 
speed is considerably reduced, a great source of expenditure 
is avoided. I am inclined to think that the pneumatic-tire 
eraze has been altogether overdone by motor-car owners. 
At the present time I am using solid tires st on one 
car; on another, mixed tires; and on another, an American 
one, single-tube tires (very excellent these); on yet an- 
other, pneumatic tires shod with metal, excellent for town 
use: and on a large and fast car, pneumatic tires all 
through. The pneumatic tires are undoubtedly the most 
eomfortable of all; they are beyond question more speedy, 


made these remarks: 

Personally, I regard a 
twelve - horse - power au- 
tomobile as almost as 
dangerous as a four-in- 
hand. I object to driving 
behind a spirited team unless in proper hands. I refuse 
to drive in a motor-car unless I know the abilities of the 
driver. The automobile is free from the dangers that 
follow shying, bolting, rearing, and running away, but 
it has an equally dangerous enemy in side-slip. Nearly 
every motor accident one reads of is an exaggerated ac- 
count of a side-slip; and yet nearly every side-slip is 
avoidabie. Side-slips amount to this, that one cannot 
rapidly apply the brakes oa greasy wood, asphait, oolite, 
macadam, or stone blocks. The result of such application 
is invariably unpleasant, sometimes dangerous. There are 
patent tires which minimize the danger, but let every 
person who purchases a motor-car recognize that it is a 
danger, and one that cannot be avoided by the most 
skilful driver unless he proceeds slowly on dangerous road 
material. { 

The whole subject is thus treated in a practical 
manner that makes this particular article the most 
valuable contribution yet published. It applies even 
more to this country than to England, for the reason 
that in our land we work and decide quicker. An 
Englishman, in this as in all else, is prone to make a 
slow decision. Furthermore, ‘in the United States 
the-fever for new sensation, the dare-devil element, 
has led to speeding that is fast bringing all auto- 
mobiling into bad repute. No Englishman, for in- 
stance, would put such a freak in a race as that which 
is pictured below, and which caused the tragic and ab- 
solutely unnecessary disaster a few days ago. Let us 
take Mr. Harmsworth’s advice on racing to heart, and 
the ‘welfare of automobiling as well as of the com- 
munity will be advanced. Racing speed-trials as such 
belong to race-tracks, and in time they will be confined 
to such places. The automobile has come to stay, in 
business and pleasure,in private and in commercial life, 
and the contrast of the episode at the races on Staten 
Island and the calm common-sense tone of Mr. Harms- 
worth’s article is worthy of careful consideration. 




















The Freak Motor which Killed two Men at Staten Island last Week 
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N the matter of the Philippines there is a policy 

of scuttle, and there is also a policy of cuttle. 

We all know what is meant by the scuttle policy. 

What the cuttle policy aims at is to shed so 

much ink over details and side issues as to keep 

the main issue continuously obscured. President 
Schurman of Cornel! believes neither in scuttle nor 
cuttle. In his address before the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation in Boston, on May 30, he let in all the light 
he could on the Philippines, and defined his own posi- 
tion very clearly. We believes in continentalism; that 
is, in sticking to the North American continent. He 
thinks it inevitable that Canada will eventually be 
joined to this country, and he rejoices at that pros- 
pect. He does not want to hold the Philippines any 
longer than is necessary for their own good. He is 
in no hurry to let go, but he believes that independence 
is the universal desire of the Christianized Filipinos 
of Luzon and the Visayas to the number of 6,500,000, 
and that in due time they should have it. He thinks, 
however, that our government should keep a naval 
station in the islands. As to the Sulus and other non- 
Christianized islands he makes no suggestion, but con- 
siders them a distinct problem. 

President Eliot has said that he is in absolute agree- 
ment with President Schurman in thinking that the 
United States does not want the Philippines for any 
industrial or commercial purpose; that the islands are 
not to be thought of for a moment as future States of 
the Union; that we do not want them as _ perpetual 
territories or as subject provinces; that the Christian 
Filipinos would now like to set up an independent 
government; that they should be encouraged and help- 
ed to do so forthwith. 

It will be seen that the stand taken by these distin- 
guished and learned gentlemen is pretty definite. Op- 
posed to it is the position of the true imperialists, who 
think the permanent control of the Philippines im- 
portant to our interests, and wish to hold the 
islands perpetually, giving them as large a measure 
of self-government as seems safe, giving them educa- 
tion, religious freedom and order, but denying them 
independence, forbidding them to aspire to it, and sup- 
pressing by force such aspirations when they transpire. 

It looks as though the Philippine fog was lifting, 
and as if, first or last, most of us would find ourselves 
definitely responsive either to the views set forth by 
Dr. Schurman and Dr. Eliot, or to the other opinion. 
That the question will immediately become an issue 
of national politics on which parties will divide seems 
unlikely.. The bread-and-butter of the voters is not 
immediately concerned by it, and “ultimate inten- 
tion” may be plausibly, if not justly, declared to be a 
bridge that we ought not to cross until we get to it. 
Whether we are to let the Filipinos go or hold them, 
there is a lot to do first, and though a declaration of 
our final purpose would doubtless have a vast effect 
on Yilipino sentiments, a great deal of good prelimi- 
nary work seems likely to be done on the present basis. 
3ut the issue is not the conduct of our soldiers, or the 
water-cure, or the ethics of Funston’s exploit. It is 
independence for the Filipinos or not. Scuttle won’t 
do; we all know that. Cuttle won’t do either—not for- 
ever. 

Qa. 


spread in the land. Lake Mohonk, in Ulster 

County, is the seat of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, 
who owns the lake and the contiguous territory, and 
condnets there a successful summer hotel which has 
the distinction of ministering to the spiritual as well 
as the mental and physical wants of its clients. 
Brother Smiley’s conviction that man cannot live by 
bread alone is so strong that he has incorporated it 
into his business. His hotel is run to suit himself 
and persons who share his sentiments. They say it 
is very well run and very successful and profitable. 
It is very moral and somewhat religious. One of its 
features is morning prayers. Think of a hotel with 
morning prayers! Mr. Smiley’s clients like morning 
prayers, which are indeed a tranquillizing exercise, 
especially in summer, and in places where folks go to 
rest and invite their souls. Mr. Smiley seems to 
have an insatiable aspiration to promote righteous- 
ness. Conducting a moral hotel, and doing it well, is 
in itself one way of making the world better, but Mr. 
Smiley has sueceeded so well in that that he has 
been able to indulge himself still further. He has 
long been interested in publie affairs, President Hayes 
appointed him a member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, and in 1883 he sent out invitations 
for a conference of persons interested in Indian af- 
fairs, in October, at his hotel at Lake Mohonk. That 
was the beginning of the Mohonk Indian conferences, 
which have been held annually in October ever since, 
and have been highly useful and influential in shaping 
the policy of our government in dealing with the 
Indians. The members of these conferences are Mr. 
Siniley’s guests when they stay with him. 

The so-called * Peace Conferences ” were started in 
1895, and are held every year late in May. Their 
general aim is the promotion of peace, but that being 
a big subject about which there might easily be a 
vast deal of loose talk that led to nothing, the ener- 
gies of the conferrees are focussed on one practical 
means of promoting the world’s peace. The visitors 
confer not on peace in general, but on International 
Arbitration. 

The latest conference was held last month and 
lasted three days, beginning May 28. The list of its 
more- active members includes John Crosby Brown, 
J. Edward Simmons, Warner Van Norden, William 


Te fame of the Mohonk conferences is wide- 


I’. King, George Foster Peabody, and others, of 
New York; Edwin D. Mead and Benjamin True- 
blood, of Boston; Charles Richardson, C. 8S. Trum- 
bull, and Franklin B. Reeves, of Philadelphia; 8S. S. 
Thayer, of Minneapolis (formerly minister to Hol- 
land); President Seelye, of Northampton; and many 
others. Mr. John W. Foster, formerly Secretary of 
State, a very high authority on international law, pre- 
sided, and summed up in an opening address the chief 
events of the year that were favorable to arbitration— 
the congress of representatives of nineteen American na- 
tions in Mexico, the agreement of the Presidents of five 
Central American republics to arbitrate all difficulties 
and questions, the decision of Chile and Argentina to 
arbitrate their dispute, the approval by our Senate of 
two of the conventions agreed upon at the Hague Con- 
gress, and the agreement of Secretary Hay for the 
submission of several claims and questions to the Hague 
Tribunal for settlement. These were the chief subjects 
on which the conference dwelt. Its principles, as set 
forth in the platform adopted, include the assertion 
that “ the golden rule as a practical law of conduct 
is not less binding upon nations than upon indi- 
viduals.” That is good sense, but the nations are 
slow to appreciate it. 


ment, conflicting statements were quoted as to 

legislation against child-labor in the Southern 
States. In response to inquiry an informant who is an 
authority on the subject writes from Montgomery, 
Alabama: “ There is no legislation yet in restraint of 
child-labor in any of our Southern States except Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and in the latter State condi- 
tions leave much to be desired for the lack of an 
efficient system of inspection. The bill in the South 
Carolina Legislature was strongly re-enforced by the 
recommendations of the Governor, and failed of pas- 
sage by only two votes. As sentiment is growing 
stronger, the probabilities are that it will pass the 
next Legislature in some form or other. The mill 
forces, however, represent an immense capital, and it 
is going to be extremely difficult to secure really effect- 
ive provisions until there is a stronger sentiment both 
North and South in favor of the requirements.” 

The child-labor misery seems not to be confined to 
the South. A despatch in the New York World, dated 
Trenton, New Jersey, June 1, says that organized 
labor bodies, not satisfied with an investigation of 
child-labor in New Jersey lately made by Governor 
Murphy of that State, have gathered from the glass 
factories at Minatola twelve little ‘“ white slaves,” 
whose ages range from eight to ten years, and propose 
to exhibit them at different points in the State. 


[ the last number of the WEEKLY, in this depart- 
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in some instances, gets two pretty hard raps in 

the June magazines. Mrs. Wharton’s “The 
Quicksand,” in HARPER’s, is a beautiful illustration of 
assault on a giant with a hat-pin. In hands entirely 
great the hat-pin is a thing that prudent persons run 
away from. Mrs. Wharton’s hands are skilful and 
her weapon sharp, and she has skewered her giant, 
to the edification and lively satisfaction of many read- 
ers. It has long been a marvel how some men, who 
were not constrained by want to make newspapers, 
were willing to devote their lives to making the kind 
of newspapers they did make. The usual answer is 
that a newspaper without circulation is of no use; 
that the first object of a man who is starting or build- 
ing up a newspaper is to get circulation, and that 
circulation has to be won by means that attract read- 
ers. Mrs. Wharton’s feeling is that the means very 
commonly used are not nice, and that men who em- 
ploy them are not advantageous husbands for nice 
women. She gives one the impression that she does 
not believe in the justification of means by ends, and 
that she is probably the sort of woman who would 
object to the use of the water-cure process in the 
Philippines. 

The other piece is in the Atlantic, and is a good, 
honest attack with a bludgeon on the contemporary 
daily newspaper. Mr. Fisher thinks our newspdpers 
no longer teach, nor lead the public mind; that 
business considerations dominate them and make them 
inhospitable to thought. He threatens the transfer 
of their influence to the weekly papers, which cost 
far less to make, and having less money at stake, can 
afford to think bolder thoughts and print them. 


Tis newspaper business as at present conducted, 
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Rostand borrowed “Cyrano” from Captain 

Samuel Gross’s play, “The Merchant of Corn- 
ville,” seems not to be a joke, but an honest and official 
effort to do literary justice. Captain Gross lives in 
Chicago. He wrote his piece twenty years ago, and 
kept it in his safe until 1895, when it was printed. 
In 1896 it was brought out in a London theatre, but 
made no stir. Rostand’s “ Cyrano” was brought out 
in Paris the following year. It is fame and justice, 
not money, that Captain Gross is after, for he is a 
well-to-do man. He did not ask for money damages 
for past infringement of his rights as a dramatist, 
but under Judge Kohlsatt’s decision the author’s 
royalty on American performances of Rostand’s play 
must hereafter be paid to him. If the money in- 
volved is a considerable sum, the case will doubtless 
get into court again. Meanwhile it is regretted by a 


Tx decision of Judge Kohlsatt of Chicago that 


laughing public that Captain Gross has not had to 
deal- with an author like Kipling, with a fairly keen 
appetite for litigation. 


ND speaking of Mr. Kipling, it is an additional 
A ground for rejoicing at the end of the Boer 
war that it will relieve Mr. Kipling’s mind of 
many anxieties, and leave it more free to exercise it- 
self in the fields of poetry and fiction. Times of storm 
and stress are not in the long-run subversive of lit- 
erature, but they are seed-times, and the literary 
fruits come with the return of peace. Mr. Kipling 
has seen much, thought much, and apparently written 
comparatively little during the last three years. 
When he has digested all his new knowledge and new 
impressions, surely there will be significant results. 


Sea, 


Meriden, Connecticut, who was said to be an 

anarchist, had blown his head off with a dyna- 
mite cartridge which he held between his teeth while 
the fuse was burning. “ Americus,” transmitting the 
record of this occurrence to the WEEKLY, says: 
“Please encourage this interesting fad. I will be 
pleased to supply dynamite to any worthy anarchist 
needing it for purpose stated.” 

It is a generous offer, and is evidently prompted by 
public spirit. The trouble is that the habit of blowing 
one’s head off is disorderly, and not to be encouraged, 
even in an anarchist. Moreover, it is a pity to waste 
either the dynamite or the anarchist. Now if there 
was a fad among despondent anarchists for being run 
over by automobiles they might really help society, 
for it would lessen the number of anarchists, and at 
the same time embarrass the automobilists and teach 
them to run slow. 


T™ papers recently reported that a man in 
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the laws of New York, bootblacks who have pub- 

lic stands must black boots for all comers, in- 
cluding negroes. In the entrance hall of an office-build- 
ing in Rochester—the world-famous Powers Block— 
an Italian named Bosso conducts a bootblack stand. 
Last November a negro named Bucks, a bank porter 
and.a respectable citizen, took a seat in one of Bosso’s 
chairs to have his shoes polished. Bosso declined to 
serve him. Bucks brought suit in a municipal court, 
and a verdict of $100 was returned in his favor. Ap- 
peal being made to the county court, the judgment 
was reversed. Sundry colored people and others in 
Rochester are dissatisfied with the county court’s 
decision, and have raised money to take the case to 
the Supreme Court. The statute which governs the 
matter (Chapter 1042, Laws of 1895) provides “ that 
all persons within the jurisdiction of this State shall 
be entitled to the full and equal accommodations, ad- 
vantages and privileges of inns, restaurants, hotels, 
eating-houses, bath-houses, barber shops, theatres, 
music-halls, public conveyances on land or water, and 
all other places of accommodation or amusement, sub- 
ject only to the conditions and limitations established 
by law and applicable alike to all citizens.” 

The question is whether the bootblack stands come 
under the provisions of this statute. 

Bosso, at one of the trials, testified that Bucks in- 
jured his business by coming to his stand and occupy- 
ing his chairs to the annoyance of other patrons. Ap- 
parently the refusal to serve Bucks was founded on 
considerations of profit and loss, and not on mere race 
prejudice. Here in New York, where the shoe-black- 
ing industry seems to have got almost entirely into 
the hands of Italians, it is a common and, on the 
whole, an agreeable street sight to see a negro having 
his shoes blacked by a white man. 


Ti question is up in Rochester whether, under 
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NEW JERSEY man writes to the newspapers to 
A say that it is a long time since Lee surrendered, 

and that it is: time that “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
was led off the stage. It need not be said that neither 
politics nor sectional feeling has had anything to do 
these many years with the retention and success of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” on the stage. It is a handy 
spectacular drama, and the notion that it is a good 
show for children to see has obtained so long as to 
have acquired the authority of a settled tradition. 
People take children to see Uncle Tom, just as they 
have them vaccinated, because they think it is good 
for them. Why else they should do it does not ap- 
pear, for in spite of Topsy, and of some very pretty 
old-time plantation scenes, and of the real dogs and 
thrilling escapes, the play is extremely lugubrious, 
and children come away from it tearful and discon- 
solate. It is much to be desired that some ingenious 
playwright should devise a new show, which should 
set forth the cotton-picking and the levee, and South- 
ern scenes of that sort, without lugging in the defunct 
slavery issue, or having anybody flogged to death in 
the last act. If the picture is to be of the South be- 
fore the war, it might advantageously be extracted 
from later books than Uncle Tom. The most eminent 
black uncle of our generation is Uncle Remus, and if 
the plot of the Uncle Remus books is too disjointed 
for dramatic use, there are the Aaron stories, which 
might serve the turn. Certainly the ghost of Uncle 
Tom ought to be laid. Perhaps in due time there 
will come along a moving drama of the Philippines, 
which will crowd it off the boards. 
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Dr. John A. Wyeth 


The new President of the American Medical Association 
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Who made the world’s record for 100 yards 
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American Medical Association is in 

progress at Saratoga Springs this 
week. This association was organized in 
1847, and is the only representative na- 
tional organization of the one hundred 
and twenty thousand regular practition- 
ers of medicine and surgery in the Unit- 
ed States, having affiliated State and Ter- 
ritorial societies in every State of the 
Union, and county societies in a very 
large proportion of all the counties in 
the various States and Territories. 

It has steadily grown in influence and 
wealth, owning a large and costly build- 
ing in Chicago, where the business head- 
quarters are located, and where it pub- 
lishes its weekly journal, which has the 
largest circulation of any medical journal 
in the world. 

The annual meetings of this large body 
are held in regular rotation in different 
sections of the country. When north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line the time selected 
is between the Ist and 14th of June, and 
when held in the South, two or three 
weeks earlier than this period. The ses- 


T= fifty-third annual session of the 


sion at Saratoga is the fifth time in its 


history that the association has been en- 
tertained in the Empire State—’53, 64, 
and ’80 in New York city, and once in 
Buffalo in 778. 

Of the fifty-two presidents of the asso- 
ciation, who serve for one year only, seven 
have been chosen from New York State. 
They are: 

Dr. Alexander H. Stevens, of New York 
city, elected in 1848; Dr. Alden March, 
of Albany, New York, elected in 1863; 
Dr. J. Marion Sims, of New York city, 
elected in 1875; Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, of 
New York city, elected in 1880; Dr. Aus- 
tin Flint, of New York city, elected in 
1884; Dr. Edward Mott Moore, of 
Rochester, New York, elected in 1890; 
Dr. John A. Wyeth, of New York city, 
elected in 1901. 

Dr. Wyeth, president for the year ending 
in 1902, was born in 1845. His education 
began in the public schools at Gunterville, 
Alabama, to which was added a year’s 
tuition at the Military Academy at La 
Grange. He served as a private in the Con- 
federate army, was distinguished for gal- 
lantry, and although a prisoner of war 
for a considerable time, found that the 
incarceration had its compensations, for 
he made some very excellent friends while 
being a prisoner. 

In 1867 Dr. Wyeth commenced a study 
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of medicine, and graduated two years 
later at the University of Louisville. He 
has at various times been awarded prizes 
for essays on surgical subjects. In 1880 
he was appointed surgeon for Mount 
Sinai Hospital. His achievements in the 
establishment of the New York Polyclinic 
are well known, and this great school for 
the practitioners of medicine stands as a 
worthy monument to Dr. Wyeth’s efforts 
for the advancement of medical science. 

Dr. Wyeth has twice been President 
of the New York Pathological Society, 
and served one term as Vice-President 
of the American Medical Association. In 
addition to a number of works on surgi- 
cal subjects, he is the author of the Life of 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest, and, as 
it was written from the official records of 
the war and from a very extensive cor- 
respondence with survivors and _ partici- 
pants in the campaigns described, the 
amount of research and of letter writing 
and reading which this implied can scarce- 
ly be realized. While thus engaged he was 
also revising his J'ext- book on Surgery. 
Although both these works had to be fur- 
nished to the publisher in the same year, 
he did not neglect his practice nor forego 
lecturing twice a week at the hospital and 
college clinics. 





The Language without Tongues 


READER of Hamlin Garland’s The 
A Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop 

has written to inquire if the Indian 
sign language is indeed so ready a means 
of communication as it seems to Captain 
Curtis, the hero of Mr. Garland’s new 
story. The author replies that he him- 
self has been amazed at the fecility of this 
language, which is interchanged with per- 
fect spontaneity and without a hitch or 
halt. Only last April Mr. Garland sat 
in the tepee of a red man and watched 
a long conversation between him and a 
white man expert, during which they 
“ sioned ” stories, history, tradition, with 
perfect ease. This sign “language” is 
superior in some respects to the system 


used by white deaf- mutes, the Indian 
language “ sign-talk” being more sym- 
bolic, pictorial, and comprehensive. For 


“ec 


instance, to express “ morning” the Ind- 
ian raises his hand in an upward and 
backward sweep, signifying the uplifted 
blanket. The head of Seger’s School at 
Oklahoma, whose people are both Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe, conducts all his business 
in the sign language, which is common to 
all the trib-s, and which is absolutely sat- 
isfactory for practical use. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
por pi wind colic, and i is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 
—[Adv.] 





FEEDING TO FIT 
is the problem with infants. The growing child has 
ever-changing needs, but a _ perfect milk can never go 
amiss. BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 
is the acme of substitute feeding. Send 10c. for 
“ Baby’s Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 








A well-appointed home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $48a year. 
— Leg Telephone Co.,15 Dey St.,111 West 38thSt. 
—[Adv. 





BitrTeERs that benefit mind and body: ABBort’s—The 
Original Angostura, build up wasted tissue, brighten 
up the mental, and make new men and women.—[ Adv. 





UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 
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Pears 


Which would you rath- 
et have, if you could have 
your choice, transparent 
skin or perfect features ? 

All the world would 
choose one way; and you 
can have it measurably, 

If you use Pears’ Soap 


and live wholesomely 
otherwise, you will have 
the best complexion Na- 


ture has for you. 





Sold all over the world. 





























































Beautiful Muslin for Wedding Trousseaux— 


“as fine as linen, as soft as silk.” 
For sale by all leading jobbers and retailer 
Samples of this muslin mai led free on application, 
TREAT é CON VERSE, Maufrs.’ Agents © a oe Muslin, 
79 and 81 WORTH STREET, NEw Y¢ 


GOLF 


% 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York ve 


“MADE AT 5 Caars 


These Cigars ate manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 








cents 


25 a copy 


$200 yeas 
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THE “SOHMER” HE ADS T H E 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 
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Sohmer Building, 2°17,S#esrgom 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. York, 
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The Great Lancaster Coun- 
terfeiting Conspiracy 


took the gambler’s chance — and 
lost.” 

In these words William M. Jacobs, 
chief conspirator, epitomized the most 
gigantic counterfeiting plot ever unearth- 
ed by our government. On the day he ut- 
tered them he was a captive felon; only 
the day before he was known to his fel- 
low-townsmen in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
as a prosperous cigar-manufacturer. His 
chief comrade in wrong-doing was a neigh- 
bor, William L. Kendig, a manufacturer 
on a smaller scale. Jacobs was the cap- 
italist of the plot, but a man of meagre 
inventive faculty and poor address; Ken- 
dig was a born executive, a genius in re- 
sources, and had the gift of “soft ap- 
proach,” like a cat. 

During the Christmas holidays of 1897 
a clerk from the Sub-Treasury at Phila- 
delphia appeared in Washington with five 
$100 silver certificates bearing the vignette 
portrait of President Monroe. The weak 
color of the red seal on their faces had 
aroused his suspicion. All the experts 
who scrutinized them, however, pronounced 
them perfect except as to the seal, and 
it had been about decided that they had 
been stolen from the government Bureau 
of Engraving, when one of the notes which 
had been steeped in hot water by Mr. 
Moran of the Secret Service split in 
two. Microscopic examination then show- 
ed that the green ink, soluble in acids, had 
been washed from the backs of two $1 
notes; that their faces, being printed in a 
permanent black ink, had been shaved 
down or peeled off; and that the face and 
back devices of a $100 certificate had been 
printed on the cleaned surfaces, and the 
thin pieces stuck together with rice paste. 
These excellent notes were counterfeit: 

A cireular of warning went at once to 
the banks, and every sub-treasury was 
ordered to ship to Washington all the 
$100 Monroe-head certificates it had on 
hand. When these came in, a number were 
found to bear the telltale seal. The pos- 
sible magnitude of the fraud gave the 
Treasury a chill; and Secretary Gage sent 
for John E. Wilkie, of Chicago, a journal- 
ist who had done some shrewd detective 
work, appointed him Chief of the Secret 
Service, and bade him win his spurs by 
running this affair to earth. That was in 
February, 1898; the last person sentenced 
for’ connection with the crime went to 
prison a few days ago. The story of the 
four years’ patient campaign I shall try 
to give in outline. 

Enlarged photographs of the notes 
proved that the plates must have been 
made by photo-etching, helped out by 
hand-work, a process which experts agreed 
could have taken not less than four 
months. The oldest of the counterfeits 
discovered had been redeemed in June, 
1897. Allowing a month for their circula- 
tion before redemption, they must have 
been issued in May; and four months for 
their manufacture would carry the date 
of beginning them back to January, 

Armed with this logic, Mr. Wilkie took 
a trusted subordinate with him to Phil- 
adelphia, the chief seat of the fine - en- 
graving industry in America, and the city 
where the false notes had appeared: in 
greatest quantity. They pretended to be 
about to open a high-class printing estab- 
lishment, where they would need engravers 
skilled in lathe-work, and capable of copy- 
ing vignette portraits for bonds and 
checks. This started gossip in the craft, 
and Mr. Wilkie soon heard of eighteen or 
twenty men who were deemed competent 
for such employment. Among them were 
two partners, Arthur Taylor and Baldwin 
S. Bredell, who struck him as worth know- 
ing, for their friends had laid wondering 
stress on the fact that, though young and 
only recently started in business for them- 
selves, they had suddenly, in January, 
1897, dropped out of their accustomed 
haunts. Until April or thereabout, their 
shop had been closed much of the time; 
but in spite of that, both afterward wore 
the air of prosperity, Bredell buying a 
fine diamond ring and Taylor taking a 
pleasure trip to Florida. 

Here was a lead, surely. A watch was 
set upon this eccentric pair, and for more 
than one year thereafter no person en- 
tered or left their shop in Filbert Street, 
and no package was delivered there, with- 
out careful note being made in the reports 
sent nightly to Washington by the watch- 
ers. The shadowing was unremitting, and 
it soon became plain that the firm was per- 
fecting a machine for paper-making in a 
small way. 

One day in June, 1898, Taylor left the 
building with a gripsack for the railway 
station. A detective followed close in his 
footsteps, and when Taylor bought a 
ticket for Lancaster his follower did like- 
wise. They rode in the same car, and at 
their destination the officer saw his man 
mect Jacobs as by appointment and hold 
a long private conference with him. 

What use has a respectable cigar-manu- 
facturer for a “crook” engraver? This 
question buzzed in Chief Wilkie’s brain for 
some hours after reading that day’s re- 
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port. Then an idea occurred to him. He 
wrote to an agent in Chicago to ascertain 
what tobacconist there dealt in Jacobs’s 
cigars, and to purchase a few boxes for 
him. He put the revenue stamps under 
the microscope, and the connecting link 
was there. His agent, on his orders, in- 
spected 200 boxes. There was not a gen- 
uine stamp in the lot! 

Another group of detectives were there- 
fore sent to Lancaster at once to watch 
Jacobs. They soon noted his intimacy 
with Kendig, about whose factory th re 
seemed a cloud of mystery. A watch was 
set upon that building as minute as on 
the engravers’ room in Philadelphia. Ere- 
long it was found that Bredell, on one 
of his trips to Snow Hill, shipped a parcel 
of apparatus to Lancaster, where Kendig 
receipted for it. Presently both Taylor 
and Bredell came to Lancaster, and made 
a stay of some length under assumed 
names. With Jacobs and Kendig they 
spent much time in an inner room in the 
Kendig place—a hireling named Burns, 
an ex-policeman, acting as their picket 
guard. 

A hitch occurred at this stage, to un- 
derstand which we must go over for a 
little into the camp of the malefactors, 
The Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
Lancaster district had assigned his dep- 
uty, one Downey, to inspect the Jacobs and 
Kendig factories. Suspicion had _ been 
aroused by the fact that Jacobs, though 
apparently doing a larger business than 
ever, was buying fewer stamps. Sudden- 
ly the collector, after a visit to Wash- 
ington, cilled Downey off the scent, and 
bade him make his examination merely 
perfunctory. No explanations were given; 
but Downey, who was short of money and 
had borrowed $100 of Jacobs, proved his 
gratitude for the loan by telling his ben- 
efactor of the strange incident. Jacobs 
and Kendig took fright at this, and did 
the worst thing possible for themselves 
by carrying all their inculpating material 
off to an unfrequented spot near the city 
and burying it; for two detectives followed 
them on bicycles and made careful note 
of the hiding-place. 

The more Jacobs pondered the hint 
given him by Downey, the more convinced 
he became that the Secret Service had 
got wind of his operations. How to avert 
this peril was the question. The whole 
gang lay quiet from September till Jan- 
uary. Then Kendig suggested that there 
was a lawyer in Philadelphia, one Harvey 
Newitt, who, having been United States 
District Attorney under a previous admin- 
istration, was probably well acquainted 
with the personnel and methods of the 
Secret Service. Why not retain him to 
find out what was afoot, and hold the 
detectives in check if need be? 

To return to the watchers in Philadel- 
phia. ‘They observed that the gang had 
struck up relations with some one in the 
Franklin Building, where several lawyers 
had their offices. For some time it seemed 
impossible to discover whom they visited 
there, but one day the riddle solved it- 
self. Newitt, who, with his _ partner, 
Ellery Ingham, was quartered in the 
Franklin Building, chanced to meet Wil- 
liam J. McManus, one of the watchers, 
with whom he had some previous ac- 
quaintance. In the course of a short con- 
versation the lawyer remarked, signifi- 
cantly, “ There is a man in my office who 
would give $1500 for a little information 
about the Secret Service.” Negotiations 
thus opened, McManus was soon in the 
pay of the gang, doling out information 
carefully shaped according to instructions 
from Chief Wilkie, to whom he turned 
over his bribe money as fast as received. 

The information which Newitt’s client 
was willing to buy so freely must have 
had a most reassuring effect, for the 
whole gang wore beaming faces there- 
after. The engravers went again into 
retirement. One day a camera was. car- 
ried into their rooms, and the next a 
photographic printing frame was sunning 
itself on a fire-escape outside of their 
windows. Simultaneously, the material 
buried near Lancaster was dug up and 
carried back to Kendig’s shop, where work 
was apparently resumed. 

Taylor and Bredell went to luncheon as 
usual on April 18, 1899. When they re- 
turned two Secret Service men, who had 
been lying in wait, entered their rooms 
with them. The two counterfeiters were 
quietly warned that they must make no 
disturbance, and that their wisest policy 
would be to confess in full and surrender 
the plates on which they were then at 
work. They yielded gracefully, and the 
partly finished plates of a fine $50 note 


] passed into the hands of the government. 


That evening Chief Wilkie and a hand- 
ful of his men ran over to Lancaster on 
a late train. Going directly to Kendig’s 
shop, they let themselves in with a dupli- 
cate key, and sat down in an inner room 
to wait for morning. About seven o’clock 
Burns came, and was handcuffed before 
he realized what had happened. Twenty 
minutes later the door opened and the 
proprietor stood in their presence. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Kendig,” was his 
greeting, in chorus. 

He was too dumfounded to respond, 
but bowed to acknowledge that the jig was 
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up. On receiving the same warning as the 
engravers, he surrendered his plates, his 
press, and nine tons of paper for bogus 
stamp printing. The party then went 
after Jacobs, and captured him without 
trouble, confiscating his factory and stock, 
levying upon his balance in bank, and gen- 
erally providing for the recoupment of the 
government’s losses from his frauds. 

Meanwhile, by instructions of the chief, 
McManus had proceeded to the office of 
Newitt in Philadelphia, and taken him 
into custody on a charge of attempting 
to bribe a government officer. Everything 
had been so timed that no one of the con- 
spirators had had a chance to warn any 
of the others, and it was supposed now 
that the last depth of the plot had been 
sounded. Newitt, in his negotiations with 
McManus, had made a special point of 
keeping all knowledge of what was going 
on from his partner, whom he represented 
as a man of extreme probity. But Jacobs 
and Kendig, in the first flush of candid 
confession, informed Chief Wilkie that all 
their dealings in the bribery matter had 
been with Ingham, and that they had nev- 
er given any money to Newitt. So a detec- 
tive descended in due course upon Ingham, 
and the virtuous and the wicked partners 
were lodged together in jail. It was 
thought best also to lock up Deputy-Col- 
lector Downey. 

The two engravers engaged for their 
counsel ex-Governor Pattison and John S. 
Semple. They attempted to gain partial 
immunity by hinting that they had made 
and buried the plates for a dangerous $10 
note, which other parties would use if 
they were punished. But Mr. Pattison 
advised them not to trifle with justice, 
and through his intervention the plates 
were dug up and put out of harm’s way. 
While in jail, however, they resolved to 
make another effort to blackmail the gov- 
ernment. The necessary materials were 
smuggled in to them, and they rigged up a 
tent of blankets, beneath which they could 
work at night by the light of a taper 
without being seen by the guard in the 
corridor. Under these trying conditions 
they produced plates for printing a very 
clever counterfeit of the $20 note bearing 
the portrait of Hamilton. Bredell lured 
his father into helping him by a pretence 
that he had invented a mechanism for 
ironing cuffs in a laundry, and needed a 
small model to accompany his application 
for a patent. The son furnished the 
drawings, and the father made the ma- 
chine, which was actually a press for 
printing false notes, and so small that 
it could be packed in an ordinary cigar- 
box, with space to spare. With this ap- 
paratus Bredell and Taylor ran off a few 
bills, providing the paper in the same way 
as for the $100 note first discovered. 
Taylor’s brother Harry was taken into 
the secret, and the plan was, after a few 
of the counterfeits had been ‘circulated, 
to send one to the Treasury for judgment 
on its genuineness. It was then expected 
that the government, discovering so dan- 
gerous a counterfeit at large, would be 
ready to make almost any terms with its 
authors to have it suppressed. 

This scheme failed, however, through an 
accident not necessary to describe here. 
Harry Taylor, who had undertaken the 
handling of the notes outside, and a poor 
creature named Hayes, whom he had em- 
ployed as his tool, were arrested within 
five days of their beginning operations. 
This last defeat seemed to break the 
spirit of the engravers, who again con- 
fessed their guilt, but charged their junior 
counsel with having advised their course; 
and on the strength of their representa- 
tions Semple was arrested, but after two 
trials he was discharged on a verdict of 
“not guilty.” ; 

The trial of Newitt and Ingham result- 
ed in their conviction, but an attempt to 
corrupt the jury was discovered, and two 
more men, named Fairbanks and O’Dea, 
were arrested for the offence. In all, thir- 
teen persons have been brought to the bar 
of justice in this remarkable case, and 
twelve convicted. 

Between the counterfeit stamps, which 
Jacobs had already used on millions of 
cigars before his capture, and the false 
silver certificates, the malefactors might 
to-day have been rolling in wealth, and 
government and public proportionately 
poorer, but for the miscarriage of the first 
$100 note. How came the defective seal 
on a piece of work otherwise so admirable? 

Poor human nature! The engravers 
had been originally mere employees of 
Jacobs, who was to pay them $25 apiece, 


! weekly, till the profits of the scheme 


reached a certain figure. The dispropor- 
tion between their salaries and their am- 
Litions stirred their impatience, till they 
decided one day to test the plates already 
made by printing a few notes and trying 
them on a bank. The right kind of car- 
mine ink was too expensive for their 
purpose, and, as this was a strictly secret 
side speculation. they could not borrow 
any money of their richer partner. So 
they bought some inferior ink, which was 
bright enough while fresh, but soon faded. 
The success of the experiment was imme- 
diate and complete, and they put out note 
after note. Their greed, as we have seen, 





was their undoing. 
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Bets and Wagers 


ROBABLY as long as the world lasts 
Pp men will be fond of making bets 

and wagers. Betting has been car- 
ried to such lengths that at times the law 
has had to step in and interfere. Brandt, 
an English writer, says: ‘‘ Wagering con- 
tracts were rejected because the contin- 
gencies on which they depended tended to 
create interests hostile to the common 
weal. A bet on the life of the Emperor 
Napoleon was declared void because it 
gave one of the parties an interest in 
keeping the King’s enemy alive, and also 
because it gave the other an interest in 
bringing about his death by unlawful 
means. 

A bet as to the amount of hop duty was 
against public policy, because it tended 
to expose the condition of the King’s 
revenue to the world. Likewise a bet be- 
tween two hackney coachmen as to which 
of them should be selected by a gentleman 
for a particular journey was void, because 
it tended to expose the customer to their 
importunities.” 

It is not unusual for articles of dress to 
have become fashionable through a wager. 
This is true of the “Spencer,” a cer- 
tain kind of coat which became the rage 
in London in 1792. Earl Spencer, who 
was one of the leaders of fashion, laid a 
wager of a considerable amount to some 
of his friends that he would cut off the 
tails of the coat he then wore and appear 
in public in a jacket, which within a week 
should be the fashion. He accordingly 
appeared several days successively about 
the Royal Exchange dressed like a livery 
servant in blue coat with red facings, 
brass buttons, and yellow trousers. He 
was caricatured and ridiculed, but the 
“Spencer ” became the rage, and the earl 
won his bet. 

The papers were appealed to, as they are 
to-day, to decide wagers, and this letter is 
ate from a newspaper dated August 10, 
1711: 


Srr,—I am a young woman, and reckoned 
pretty, therefore you will pardon me that I 
trouble you to decide a wager between me 
and a cousin of mine, who is always con- 
tradicting one because he understdnds Lat- 
in. Pray, sir, is Dimple spelt with a single 
or a double P? : 


There are even rumors of the poet Gay 
having been raffled for, and won back by 
the Duchess of Grafton. 

About this time an Italian bet that he 
could consume more macaroni than a 


rival. It was served in dishes, each con- | 
taining 35 yards of macaroni. At the end | 


of the first mile—time, 22 minutes— 
Signor Sporeogambi was 214 yards ahead, 
and rested on his fork till his rival was 
within 40 yards of him, then started off 
again with a magnificent spurt of 400 
yards, and won the bet, after almost chok- 
ing to death. 

Pie- eating contests have always been 
popular in certain districts. White’s, in 
London, was the great temple of wagering, 
and some of the wagers laid there were 
scandalous and ended in tragic results. 
They kept a wager-book, in which it was 
usual to pit the life of one well-known 
man against the life of another man, 
and there was scarcely a man of note 
in the kingdom on whose life thousands 
did not depend. 

Lord Mountford and Sir John Bland 
staked twenty guineas upon the lives of 
two noted men, the former backing Beau 
Nash to outlive Colly Cibber. The come- 
dian died in 1757, at the age of eighty-six, 
and the Beau in 1761, at the age of eighty- 
seven; but long before the first event both 
wagerers had committed suicide. When a 
man grew tired of waiting for the object 
of his bet to die he frequently took his 
own life rather than continue paying a 
sum which grew to be irksome. 

Travelling great distances — globe-trot- 
ting we would call it now—in a given time 
was another favorite form of wager. Buck 
Whalley, a Dublin macaroni, bet that he 
could walk from Dublin to Jerusalem in a 
year. His buckskin breeches and swallow- 
tailed coat so amazed the people living 
in the city of Jerusalem that they thought 
him a lunatic, and did not molest him. 
Thus he pursued his way in safety and 
won his wager. 

Sportsmen of the eighteenth century 
eared little for consequences as long as 
they won their bets. 





The Blackmore Memorial 


HE fund for the memorial tablet 
i to the author of Lorna Doone is 
progressing favorably in both Eng- 
land and America. Mr. Albert H. Whitin, 
of Whitinsville, Massachusetts, has charge 
of the fund in America, where Blackmore 
has thousands of readers. The honorary 
committee of the fund includes Rudyard 
Kipling, Thomas Hardy, Hall Caine, Eden 
Phillpotts, W. Clark Russell, and many 
other equally well-known authors. The 
tablet will be designed by Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter, and will be placed on 
the wall of Exeter Cathedral. 





Lf it isn’ tan Eastman, itisn’t a Kodak 


$6.00 


A new folding 


KODAK 


for the pocKet—almost for 
the vest pocKet, at six 
dollars. MaKes pictures 
15% x 2% inches, loads in 
daylight, has a fine men- 
iscus lens, brilliant finder, 
automatic shutter—in fact, 
has the “ Kodak quality ” all 
the way through. 


No. 0 Folding Pocket Kodak, for pic- 
tures 1%x2%inches, - + -=+ $6.00 
Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 ex- 
posures,1%x2%, => : a. Ss 25 
Do., 6 exposures, « . « . . 15 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 





$4,000.00 in prizes for Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 














For Health, Pleasure and Business, Ride 


Cleveland 
Crescent 


Aocrearely 


Rowbder 
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For Sale by all Dealers 


AMERICAN CYOLE MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISOO 








Try - 
Whitman's 
Chocolate everywhere 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 















Double 
Daily 
Service 


Newline via Rock- 
ford, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Fort 
Dodge and Coul- 
cil Bluffs, Bufiet- 
library-smoking- 

cars, oeniig cars, free reclining chair cars, 

dining cars. Send to the undersigned fora free 
copy of Pictures and Notes En-Route illustrat 
ing this new line as seen from the car window. 











Tickets of agents of I. C. R, R. and connecting 
es. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago 


MORPHINE, 


Opium, Laudanum, and kindred habits cured at home by 
a treatment wholly new in method, action, and results. 
No pain, suffering, or prostration. You continue yout 
regular work every day. No dreaded last stage or sub- 
stitution, but a thorough, lasting cure. Free trial treat 
ment and sealed booklet sent on request. Write to-day# 


DR. K. F. PURDY, Room 63, Binz Bldg., Houston, TeX 
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Via New York Central 


The World of Finance 


HE dulness which has characterized 

i the securities markets of late has 

become more pronounced. Price 
fluctuations have been slight, and there 
has been no movement of significance in 
any group of stocks. It has become fash- 
ionable to speak of the market as a “ wait- 
ing market.” The professional specula- 
tors assert that they are “ waiting,” pre- 
sumably for some event or incident that 
may indicate a change of sufficient im- 
portance to justify aggressive buying or 
selling of securities. The public is also 
declared to be “ waiting,” though for pre- 
cisely what is not stated; possibly for 
some picturesque feature of the situation 
to become strongly enough marked to ap- 
peal to the imagination or the cupidity 
or the fear of the amateur stock-gambler, 
as it were. There is nothing in sight at 
the moment to justify very active specu- 
lative operations in the opinion of both 
professionals and amateurs. To be sure, 
if the strike of the anthracite coal miners 
were out of the way, the prospect would 
contain nothing but fair promise of bet- 
ter things to come. In view of the fore- 
going, it would seem that the only anal- 
ysis of value would be of the general sit- 
uation, since it would account for the 
market’s failure to either advance or de- 
cline at the moment, and also show what 
the foundations are for the next general 
price movement. 

There is little doubt that the average 
professional is bearish and the average 
outsider i§ bullish, but the one is a pas- 
sive bear and the other a passive bull. 
The Street finds it a difficult matter to 
make money on either side of the stock- 
market. Prices are very high, and many 
think they should go lower. The pros- 
perity is great, and a large number fail 
to see why prices do not advance. This 
has given rise to the “ waiting market” 
theory. The equilibrium maintained by 
the speculative forces apparently is the 
reason for the stability of prices. 

If a man were to have access to the 
transfer - books of the principal railroad 
companies of the United States, he would 
find in every instance that the number 
of stockholders in each company had in- 
creased enormously during the past few 
years. All classes of investors throughout 
the country — East, West, North, and 
South—have bought, paid for, and locked 
in strong-boxes varying amounts of the 
old-time stocks; the very shares that 
Wall Street used to see respond to good 
or bad news with sharp price fluctuations. 
The aggregate ‘of these holdings is enor- 
mous. In addition to this steady absorp- 
tion of big and little lots of stocks in 
the past three or four years, there has 
been, synchronously, heavy buying by rail- 
roads of the shares of other railroads. 
For example, the holdings of the Penn- 
nageorry Railroad Company to-day amount 

0 $251,528,125 of stocks and $46,486,823 
a bonds, par value. Many of these se- 
curities the company has held for years, 
some of the roads in question being auxil- 
iary or subsidiary lines; but of stocks 
of distinct and separate roads, purchased 
in the last three years, or since the “ com- 
munity of interest ” theory, so called, has 
come to the front, as, for example, Bal- 
timore and Ohio, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Norfolk and Western, Western New York 
and Pennsylvania, Long Island, and Erie 
and Western Transportation, it owns to- 
day a par value of $98,843,876. There 
are, moreover, the huge blocks bought by 


the giants of railroad finance, the mag- 


nates, in their individual capacity, for 
strategic uses, as it were. Between the 
ge al investor, the railroads, and the 
rail. ad magnates, such vast amounts of 
what may be called the old-time stocks 
are held, that it leaves the floating supply 
available for purely speculative purposes 
extremely small. This point has been 
brought out in this column on previous 
occasions, and serves to account for the 
resiliency of stock prices. Obviously the 
bear leaders are deprived of their strong- 
est weapons. Without an ample supply 
of stocks no extensive bear campaign can 
be undertaken, and this technical stock- 
market condition cannot change until the 
floating supply is increased by selling in 
bulk by investors. The latter have had 
no occasion to be ‘frightened. All of this 
clearly proves one ‘point which profes- 
sional Wall Street, curiously enough, has 
steadfastly ignored. The stock-market is 
susceptible to only one kind of manipula- 
tion, and that is manipulation by the bull 
leaders. It explains why there is no 
bear leader, and shows how little founda- 
tion there is for the opinion so often 
expressed that all that the market needed 
to decline was a great bear leader, such, 
for instance, as the James R. Keene of 
five years ago. 

Stocks don’t go up. They are put up. 
This is a fundamental fact of stock-spec- 
ulation, yet it is not always recognized. 
No bull market, that is, ever starts of its 
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Bills of Exchange bought 
Letters 


and sold. Cable Transfers 


to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 

Credit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. International 
Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
SCHULZ & RUCKGABER 
BANKERS 
16 AND 18 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New York 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 


ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, TRAVELERS CREDITS 
Available in all parts of the world 
BUY AND SELL 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CABLE TRANSFERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Dealt inon New York Stock Exchange on Commission 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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cn E see, + be naonenen” 


5 vear 7% Local 
For Sale Improvement Bonds 
issued by City of Seattle in denom- 
inations of $200 to $500 each. 


R. F. Guertin & Co., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Are You Going Abroad? 


=——— PRESBREY’S SSS 
INFORMATION GUIDE 
FOR OCEAN TRAVELERS 


Contains 80 pages of complete information on all 
points of interest and importance to European tourists. 
Gives a thousand useful and necessary facts concern- 

ing navigation, travel, hotels, foreign railways, for- 
eign money, sight-seeing, customs laws and their ex- 
planation, etc., etc. 


An Absolute Necessity for the Ocean Traveler 


SENT UPON REcEIPT OF 10c. PosTaGE 


FRANK PRESBREY, Publisher 
12-16 John St., New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 17 
to 31, 1902, of the confirmation by the ‘Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IM 1PROVEMEN TS in the BOROUGH OF 


RICHMOND 
1ST WARD. MYRTLE AVENUE FLAG- 


GING, CURBING, hes Ll * inlets at the 


northwest corner of Broadw 
E DWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 16, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADV a" 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 
to 16, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board b 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment 
for LOCAL IM PROVEMENTS inthe BOROUGH 


OF RICHMOND 

1ST V L OW TERRACE REGULAT- 
ING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGING, 
J 3 CROSSWALKS, PAVING, AND 
GUTTERING, from Hamilton Avenue ‘to Fort 


Jace. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 2, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 
24 to June 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
THE BRONX: 


OF 
23D WARD, SECTION 10. 167TH STREET, 








PAVING AND LAYING CROSSWAL KS, from | 


Prospect Avenue to Southern Boulevard. 
24TH WARD, SECTION 11. WENDOVER 
AVENUE REGULATING, GRADING, CURB- 
FLAG LAYING CROSSWAL KS, 


G, 
AND PAVING GUTTERS from 3d to Fulton | 


Avenues. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 23, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 24 
to June 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the C oid 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment f 
LOCAL et EMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF RICHMON 

3D WARD, NICHOLAS AVENUE SEWER, 
from Innes Stre - & Richmond Ter: 

EDWARD M. GROUT, r Comtpivelies, 
_ City of New York, May 23, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 24 
to June 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to _ the 
rey named street in the BOROUGH OF MAN- 


N: 
12TH WARD, SECTION 8. WEST 171ST 
STREET OPENING, between Kingsbridge Road 
and Haven Avenue. Confirmed May 8, 1902; en- 
tered May 23, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 23, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 24 
to June 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to. the 
BRONS. street inthe BOROUGH OF THE 


23D WARD, SECTION 9. EAST 167TH 
STREET. OPENING, from Anderson Avenue to 
Marcher Avenue. Confirmed May 6, 1902; entered 
May 23, 1902. 
EDWARD M. onept. Comptroller. 
City of ay York, May 23, 1902 


ATTENTION 1S CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 31 
se Yers 13, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection 
of Assessments and ares are, ot assessment for OPEN- 
ING AND ACQUIRIN TLE to the ont 
named street in the BORGUGH OF THE BRONX: 
23D WARD,SECTION 10. CRAVEN STREET 
OPENING, from Leggett Avenue to the Southern 
powterare Confirmed May 16,1902; entered May 


EDWARD M. Caos, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 29, 1902. 


























TWO IMPORTANT NOVELS 





THE KENTONS 


by 
W. D. HOWELLS 


The delightful story of an American family 


$1.50 








A STORY 
OF MODERN 
HEROISM 


& 







THE 


CAPTAIN 


OF THE 


GRAY-HORSE TROOP 


HAMLIN 
GARLAND 


Author of 
“ Main-Traveled 
Roads,” etc. 


$1.50 














own accord. The market might easily 
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| portant cotton crop is remarkable. 








od 
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be manipulated upward at this very mo- 
ment, but the bull leaders are absent or 
are waiting for certain plans of their 
own to assume a more definite shape, or, 
possibly, for the crop outlook to become 
clearer; that is, for what is now merely 
hope, to become a “ reasonable certainty.” 
The inactivity of the bull leaders, there- 
fore, is reflected logically by the inactiv- 
ity of the stock-market. 

The general situation of the country 
presents three very striking factors, of 
general application rather than as affeet- 
ing specific cases: First, what may be 
called the accumulated wealth of all class 
es of people in the United States, the re- 
sult of our remarkable prosperity these 
last five years. Second, the promise of 
this year’s crops. ‘To-day, conditions are 
promising for a good normal wheat yield, 
and for one of the largest corn crops on 
record, as well as increased harvests in 
other products. It is, of course, admitted 
freely that it is premature to estimate the 
probable yield. But in considering the 
crops the only logical position to take is 
to assume average meteorologicai condi- 
tions. This is so self-evident as to rfe- 
quire no demonstration. With normal 
weather, the increased acreage should give 
us good crops. The condition of the im- 
Third, 
and most important of all as regards the 
present prosperity, are the vast expendi- 
tures of the railroads this year. It is 
estimated that the railway systems of 
the United States will spend in improve- 
ments during 1902 fully $400,000,000. 
Such expenditure is not prosperity to 
come. It is prosperity at hand! The 
anthracite strike furnishes a striking dem- 
onstration of the solidity of the basie 
conditions of the country’s prosperity. 
The strike cannot be construed as a bull 
argument, of course, but it is obvious that 
the throwing out of employment of 150,- 
000 or more wage-earners, the abrupt ces- 
sation of the buying power of all these 
men and their families, the choking up 
of production in manufactures, etc., the 
forcing of jobbers and retail merchants to 
remain overloaded with goods by reason 
of the non-purchase of their wares inci- 
dent to the throwing out of work of so 
many thousands of men, these and other 
adverse conditions incidental to a strike 
of such magnitude would prove, in all 
probability, the beginning of a period of 
reaction and depression were it not for 
the accumulated wealth of the community, 
the supply of financial reserve force laid 
up during ,the prosperous years since 
1897. It would inevitably have happened 
had not the country at large been so un- 
interruptedly prosperous for so long a 
period. As it is, to-day there is no wide- 
spread fear of a serious check, great 
though the losses are, directly and indi- 
rectly, resulting from the strike of the 
anthracite miners. 

These forces enumerated in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs being stronger than 
those favoring declines in prices—that is, 
the condition in which stocks are held, 
the promise of the crops, the vast expen- 
ditures of the railroads, the .volume of 
business already secured by the producers 
of iron and steel, ‘the certainty in many 
lines of businéss that this will be the 
banner year in our history, and that, too, 
without .the demoralizing tendencies of 
wild booming—would seem to leave no al- 
ternative but an advancing market when 
bull manipulation shall resume, always 
provided no utterly unforeseen disaster 
overwhelms the country at large. 


> 
Former Earthquake at Fort-de- 
France 
AFCADIO HEARN recalis in his 7'wo 
L Years in 








the French West Indies 
that Fort-de-France, lately in peril 
from Mont Pelée, was once almost totally 
destroyed by an earthquake; that it was 
formerly called Fort- Royal, and had “ pic- 
turesque streets of stone,” but was rebuilt 
in wood. He writes that the town “has 
little of outward interest by comparison 
with St. Pierre: It lies in a low, moist 
plain, and has few remarkable buildings: 
you can walk all over the little town in 
about half an hour.” Hearn’s remarkable 
book is dedicated, in French, “ To my dear 
Friend, Léopold Arnoux, Notary at St. 
Pierre, Martinique.” 








Doings of the “Boz” Club 


HE “ Boz” Club of London has been 

| dining again and eulogizing Charles 
Dickens, particularly as a reformer 

of numerous abuses through the medium 
of fiction. There were many present who 
had personally known Dickens, amongst 
them Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, whose recent 
Dickens article in Harper’s MaGAzine 
created some controversy as to the novel- 
ist’s private life. According to the Lon- 
don Sphere, Mr. Augustine ‘Birrell “ gave 
a brilliant eulogy of the master from the 
point of view of a younger g generation.” 





Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours... 


—Lake Shore Route, .. « 
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MISTRESS OF THE SEAS 
A Little Coronation taking place outside of England 
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That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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TRAINS 
DAILY 


FASTEST TIME ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves Chicago 
8.00 p.m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
5.15 p.m. third day. THe Paciric Ex- 
PRESS leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. daily and 
arrives San Francisco 4.15 p.m. third day. 
TH CALIFORNIA Express leaves Chicago 
11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
8.25 a.m. fourth day. Unrivaled scenery 
and most luxurious service via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


_All meals in dining cars. Best of every- 
thing. Personally conducted excursions 
every Tuesday and Thursday. 


All agents sell tickets via this route. 
























The Risk of Summer Travel 


The greater amount of travel in the 
summer time increases personal risk. 
We insure you against loss of income 
resulting from accidents if you 
take out an 


Accident Policy 

in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
Company of Hartford, the 
oldest, largest, and strongest 
Accident Insurance Company 
in the world. These policies 
guaranteea weekly income while 
disabled, and large amounts for 
loss of legs, arms, hands, feet, or 
eyes. Jf death ensues, a stated 
sum is paid. $27,000,000 have 
been distributed among 377,000 
policy-holders or their families 
for injuries or death. 


A Life Policy 

in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
ComPANny provides safe insur- 
ance at a lower guaranteed net 
cost than mutual companies, » 
which charge for insurance and 
give such a share in the profits 
as‘the company sees fit. THE 
TRAVELERS charges for insur- 
ance only. The net cost of a 
policy in THE TRAVELERS is 
thereforeguaranteedand known 
beforehand, and the difference 
in cost is in your pocket first to 
last. 

Agents in every town ; orwrite 
Sor interesting literature 
THE TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 














